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Deferred Compensation 


Everybody knows about high taxes—but there seems to be 
little to do about them, but pay and pay. And if you are 


‘up in the higher income brackets, your take-home may 
{be just about half your salary, or even less—with Uncle 


Sam getting the rest of the pie. 

_A deferred-compensation contract is the answer that some 
companies have come up with to keep the high-bracket 
executive happy and keep him. The salary the executive 
doesn’t get now, he doesn’t pay current taxes on. And when 


_ the deferred compensation is due at some specific time in the 
future, it is hoped that tax rates will be lower. At any rate, 


by spreading the amount over a longer period, the tax bite is 
smaller, 

How ten companies have worked out such plans is given 
in detail in tabular form. Turn the page for the story. 


“Wage Stabilizing Again 


Keeping abreast of wage stabilization is a never-ending 
job, as the Board has often pointed out. To help along with 
this oversized load, another round table on the subject will 
be found on page 44. It’s called “Processing Wage and 
Salary Stabilization Cases,” and you get your information 
straight from the men who should know; the Wage Board, 
the Salary Board, and Wage and Hour Division are all 
represented. 

e 


Democracy in Industry 

“Democracy” too often is a word that we dust off for 
Washington’s Birthday and the Fourth of July—and some- 
thing we’d like to export to the rest of the world. Too 
seldom do we put it to work in our everyday lives—in home, 


office and factory. Too seldom do we recognize the tre- 


mendous potential that we are neglecting. 

B. Seebohm Rowntree, the man with the big name, under- 
stood from way back that democracy is a way of getting 
along with people. And he put his understanding to work 
in Rowntree & Co. Ltd. in England. In other words, he 
pioneered in good industrial relations. What he has to say 
on this subject begins on page 51. 
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How Much Do Fringes Cost? 


Fringe benefits have become so much a part of our indus- 
trial setup today that some companies feel that employees 
take these wage extras for granted. They no longer recog- 
nize that they are extras and that they often cost the com- 
pany a sizeable chunk of money. 

The thing to do, of course, is to let the employee know 
in terms of dollars and cents what these fringes are worth 
(and the company might like to know, itself, just as a matter 
of good bookkeeping) . 

It’s not so easy as it sounds, though. Even what is to be 
considered a fringe benefit can be a thorny question—and 
varies tremendously from one company to another. Also, 
how the figures will be computed varies, too—and is usually 
dependent on how the company is going to use them. In 
fact, the number of problems to be dealt with will only 
become apparent when you get into the story. “Computing 
the Cost of Fringes” starts on page 53. 


Wage Settlements Last Year 


A look back at the 1951 crop of wage adjustments com- 
piled by Tae Conrerence Boarp from press reports reveals 
that there were fewer wage settlements noted than in 1950. 
The article starting on page 47 also shows that money adjust- 
ments rather than fringe benefits were in first place. The 
large number of cost of living adjustments granted last year 
was another point brought out by the Statistical Division’s 
tabulation. This marks the seventh year that the series on 
wage settlements has been compiled on a monthly basis. 


Labor Statistics 


Year-end figures on the cost of living provide more grist 
for the inflation mill. Thanks mostly to higher food prices, 
the Board’s over-all consumers’ price index rose just under 
6% for the year. This jump, although discouraging to 
breadwinners and housewives, was well under the 1950 in- 
crease of over 10%. The article beginning on page 64 
discusses the figures on cost of living, employment, wages 
and hours. 


Deferred-Compensation Agreements 


EDERAL income taxes are taking such a big bite 

out of the executive’s pay that his take-home pay 
may be only about half of the salary that he receives 
from the company. This is a cause of concern to both 
the executive and his employer. As a result, many 
companies are studying ways of providing extra bene- 
fits for the executive which are not subject to the 
present high taxes. 

There are some types of benefit plans which meet 
this objective. Pension and deferred profit-sharing 
plans that qualify under section 165 (a) of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code are outstanding examples of this 
type. Employer contributions to such plans are de- 
ductible as. a reasonable business expense, and the 
employee is not taxed until the benefits are made 
available to him, usually at retirement. These quali- 
fied plans, however, must not give preferential treat- 
ment to the higher-paid executive. The Bureau of 
Internal Revenue has issued detailed regulations as 
to integration of the plan’s benefits with Social Se- 
curity so as to eliminate the possibility of the execu- 
tive receiving a proportionately larger benefit than 
the wage earner. 


LESSENING THE IMPACT OF TAXATION 


But there are a number of devices that have been 
used to lessen the effect of high taxation upon the 
executive’s take-home pay.! The present article deals 
with but one method—the deferred-compensation 
agreement. Under this contract, the company agrees 
to pay to the executive sometime in the future an 
amount that might otherwise be paid out in current 
salary. This compensation may be paid out either 
when the executive’s services are terminated or when 
he retires. The funds allotted to him may (1) be 
paid in equal instalments over a definite period of 
years, (2) take the form of a supplemental pension 
payable for life, or (3) be a contract to employ the 
executive as a consultant at a specified annual salary 
after his retirement. ; 

Within the limits of this narrow definition of de- 
ferred compensation, the 1951 proxy statements of 
150 companies have been scanned to find out how 
prevalent these deferred-compensation agreements are 


1For a discusson of these methods see “Increasing Executive 
Take-Home Pay,” by J. K. Lasser, Management Record, August, 
1951, p. 278. 
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for the Executive 


and the details of these arrangements. In all, ten of 


the 150 companies have such agreements in force. | 


The details of these arrangements are analyzed in the 


accompanying tabulation. This analysis indicates the © 
many forms these agreements take. In general, the | 


contract is made with a-particular individual and not 


with a group of executives, although in several com- 
panies the general form of the contract made with 


two or more individuals follows the same general | 


pattern. 
As a basis of comparison, the tabulation shows the 


officer with whom the agreement is made, his fixed | 


salary, and any extra compensation received. It also 


shows his estimated pension under the formal pension | 


plan. 
FEATURES OF CONTRACTS 


In some instances the proxy statement is not alto= | 
gether clear as to whether the agreement is for the } 


year 1950 only, or whether it is on a continuing basis. 


In five companies (Nos. 1, 3, 5, 9, and 10) the agree- | 


ments have been in operation for several years. Two 


agreements (Nos. 2 and 6) cover one year only while | 


three (Nos. 4, 7, 8) do not indicate when the agree- 
ment was negotiated. 
Three different types of deferred compensation are 


used in these ten companies. Four (Nos. 1, 3,4 and 5) | 


are deferred-compensation arrangements whereby the 
sum reserved for the executive is paid to him in equal 
instalments over a period of years. In one company 
(No. 2), three executives receive this form of deferred 
compensation, while the chairman who has resigned 


receives an annual fee of $36,000 a year on a year-to- 
year basis for his services as a consultant. The agree- 


ment in company No. 6 provides for the payment of 
$26,278 in equal instalments over a period of five years 
to the executive vice-president upon retirement. This 
official will also be paid $15,000 a year for five years 
as a consulting retainer. 

Company No. 8 has an agreement with the presi- 
dent to pay him annually $2,000 for each year of con- 
tinuous service since 1944 to a maximum of $20,000 
a year. This yearly compensation, which is given for 
life, is payable upon termination of employment, but 
only as long as he fulfils his obligations as a consult- 


(Continued on page 75) 
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Provisions of Deferred-Compensation Agreements Made with Executives 
in 1950 by Ten Companies 


Payment to Heirs 
in Event of Death 


Balance pay- 
able to personal 
representative 
or designated 
beneficiary 


None 


$1,000 per mo. 


for life 


If 


‘Tf should “die 


while actively 
employed, wid- 
ow to receive 
¥% amt.already 
accrued; * amt. 
to be paid annu- 
ally, actuarially 
determined 


In event of 
death within 
15 yrs. after 
retirement, 
balance to 
beneficiary 


1950 Salary | Estimated Deferred Compensation Supple- 
Industry and Officers and Extra | Annual Pen- Amount Conditions Under mental 
Date of Agreement Eligible Compensa- | sion Under | Alloted in Terms of Payment Which Paid Pension 
tion! Formal Plan 1950 Payments 
1. Chemical, 1947 | Chairman $42,000 $12,000 $60,000 | Base amount of | Termination of | — 
adjusted compen- | employment on 
sation, $18,500 a| Dec. 31, 1950 
yr. for 10 yrs. Paid 
in mo. instalments 
2. Metal prod- | Chairman 108,000¢ — 42,0002) $4,200 yr. for 10 yrs. | If services are per- — 
ucts, 1951 President 96,0002 29,848 15,0007) $3,000 yr. for 5 yrs. | formed satisfactor- 
Executive ily, payable after in- 
Vice-President 65,0002 $4,553 10,0002} $1,000 yr. for 10 yrs. | dividual has ceased 
to be employed 
Resigned 58,750 ° 15,000 36,000 | Payable monthly | For services as con- 
Chairman ona yr.-to-yr. basis | sultant 
3. Rubber, orig- | Chairman 179,000 25,000 56,000 | Maximum amount | Upon termination —_ 
inal agree-| and President payable annually | of services. May 
ment, 1945; as result of agree- | not engage in com- 
present, 1950 ments made be-| petitive business 
tween 1945 and | within 3 yrs. there- 
1950 is $35,000 yr. | after, without con- 
for 14 yrs. sent of company 
Vice-President 81,000 19,766 24,000 | Same as above, ex- | Same as above 
cept max. is $16,- 
700 yr. for 10 yrs. 
Vice-President 70,000 21,139 35,000 | Same as above ex- | Same as above 
cept max. is $20,- 
500 yr. for 10 yrs. 
: Vice-President 70,000 7,833 35,000 | Same as above Same as above 
4. Rubber, date | Chairman 125,000 70,909 75,000 | $7,500 yr. over 10 | Commencing with a 
_ not shown for 10 yrs. yr. period Ist yr. after ceases 
54,948 to be employed on 
thereafter full-time basis. May 
not engage in com- 
petitive business 
within 3 yrs. there- 
after, without com- 
pany’s consent 
5. Machinery, President 137,500 10,701 30,000 | Payable in annual | Termination of —_ 
1948 Spec. com- instalments over | employment 
pensation 10 years 
75,000 
Vice-President 69,000 8,813 20,000 | Same as above Same as above 
Spec. com- 
pensation 
40,000 
6. Textiles, 1950} Executive 60,207 13,838 26,278 | Payable in equal | Upon retirement — 
Vice-President instalments over 5 
yrs. 
In addition $15,000 | As consultant for 5 
| a year yrs. upon retire- 
ment 
| 7. Mercantile, President 60,000 | Not parti- — $2,000 per mo. for | Termination of — 
date not Profit cipant life employment 
| shown sharing 
307,754 
8. Food products, | President 100,000 13,370 = $2,000 for each yr. | Termination _ of = 
date not of continuous serv- | employment. Pay- 
shown ice after 9/1/44, to | able only so long 
maximum of $20,-|as he fulfils §ar- 
000 yr. Payable for | rangements regard- 
life ing consulting serv- 
ices 
9. Petroleum, President 100,000 20,000 | During — Retirement at age |$1,765 yr.? 
original agree- | Ex. Vice-President 70,000 20,000 | 1950, com- 65, termination of | 1,071 yr.” 
ment, 1948; | Vice-President 60,000 19,755 | pany paid employment or in} 853 yr.? 
present, 1950 | Vice-President 50,000 20,000 | premi- event of perma-| 227 yr.? 
V. P. & Treas. 35,000 12,469 | ums of nent disability or 335 yr.? 
$59,219 for death prior to re- 
annuity tirement. Payable 
contracts for 15 yrs. 
10. Petroleum, _| President 125,000-| 32,410 oe = ae 7,936.63 
1947 Incentive yr. for life 
Compen- 
“sation 
150,000 
a For year 1951. b Including consulting fees. 1 Salary as shown is fixed salary, unless otherwise specified. Excludes deferred compensation. 


2 Maximum possible annual payment upon retirement at age 65, 


The annuity contracts remain the property of the company at all times. 


These payments are in addition to identical amounts payable under similar contracts for 1948 and 1949. 


Processing Wage and Salary Stabilization Cases 


This is an abridged transcript of the Round Table con- 
ference held by The Conference Board on Wednesday 
morning, November 28, 1951, at the Conrad Hilton 
(Stevens) Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. Chairman of the panel 
was Ralph M. Monk, Vice-President of the Caterpillar 
Tractor Company. Other panel members were: 

Harry Weiss, Executive Director 

Wage Stabilization Board 

Joseph D. Cooper, Executive Director 

Salary Stabilization Board 

Leon Rosell, Chicago Regional Attorney 

Wage Stabilization Board 

Thomas D. O'Malley, Chicago Regional Director 
Wage and Hour Division 

United States Department of Labor 


CHAIRMAN MONK: Under what circumstances 
must an employer or union, or both, secure approval 
before proposed wage changes can be put into effect? 


MR. WEISS: Certain WSB regulations are the self- 
administering type—no one needs to petition for ap- 
proval of increases made pursuant to them. They 
include Regulation 6, which provides for the 10% 
general increase formula; Regulation 8, revised, which 
provides for cost of living adjustments; Regulation 5, 
which deals with promotions, reclassifications, merit 
increases, etc.; and Regulation 14, the bonus regula- 
tion. 

If, however, an employer, or an employer and a 
union, want an increase which is not authorized by any 
of these self-administering regulations, they must peti- 
tion for WSB approval. The kind of wage adjustment 
that you petition for varies all over the map. It could 
be the introduction of a new pension plan; it could be 
an increase in general wages beyond the 10% limit, 
or beyond the limits authorized by Regulations 6 and 
8, or one of various adjustments that are not now 
provided for in any existing regulation. 

For all of those fields, you have to file a petition 
on a form (with the usual six copies) with the local 
office of the Wage and Hour Division. It then goes 
through the channels of the WSB machinery. 

MR. ROSELL: Let me add that under those regu- 
lations where you do have to file petitions, the scope 
of a regulation covers the general run of the problem. 

For instance, if you have a situation where you 
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have given your production and maintenance em- | 
ployees an increase and you have usually followed 
the same pattern with your office employees, a peti- | 
tion for approval under Regulation 10, which is known - |j) 
as the Tandem Regulation, is necessary. } 

Likewise, if you seek to inaugurate or increase _ 
fringe items, like holidays or vacations, that would fall 
under Regulation 13, and a petition for approval 5 
required. . 

Again the most common type of petition which the 
Regional Boards handle concerns alleged interplant 
inequities. For this, you can file a petition seeking an 
increase under Regulation 17. 

Approval is also needed in other cases. Even under 
Regulation 5, should you want to put in a new rate 
range plan or modifications, you would have to file 
petitions. 

There are other regulations under which you file | 
petitions: deferred increases, where you negotiated | 
an agreement in which you deferred increases. And } 
should you establish a new plant, you would file a_ } 
schedule which in essence is a petition, too. 


KEEPING THE RECORDS 


CHAIRMAN MONK: What about record keeping?’ | 

MR. ROSELL: In those areas where you would 
not need to file a petition, you must keep proper rec- 
ords for at least two years. 

Even in Wage Regulation 14, however, if you do — 
not have a plan and your bonus exceeds 25% of the | 
total compensation, you would have to file a petition. 
Throughout these regulations, even where you might, 
as a general rule, say the regulation is self-executing, 
there are a few instances (such as in 14) where you 
might have to file. | 

MR. O’MALLEY: Employers could save a lot of | 
trouble simply by asking the Wage-Hour Division _ | 
what they should do on each problem and what regu- 
lations on a particular problem they ought to file 
under. 


WHEN IN DOUBT 


CHAIRMAN MONK: Mr. O'Malley, what proce- 
dure should be followed if you are in doubt whether 
prior approval is needed for a change in compensa- 
tion? 


MR. O’MALLEY: When in doubt write or call the 
Wage-Hour Division, or get Form 1 and state your 
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problem on it. Ask for a ruling whether or not you 
need approval or whether you may do what you wish 
to do without approval. 

Of course, don’t come in and ask us to prepare your 
petition for you. We have a lot of people come in and 
say, “I want to get a petition that’s sure to be ap- 
proved. Can you write it up for me?” We have no 
facilities for such work. 

The procedure is very simple. Ask us when in doubt 
whether or not you may give an increase without 
board approval, and we'll give you a ruling. And 
incidentally, you ought to have those rulings anyway, 
because one of these days, I presume, as in the last 
war, Internal Revenue agents will wander around 
and ask you how come you gave all those raises? 
You ought to have a ruling to show them. 

CHAIRMAN MONK: And aren’t you suggesting 
that if the employer has questions, he should go to 
the Wage-Hour regional office for the region in which 
he is located? Some of you, I am sure, are outside of 
this particular region. 

MR. O'MALLEY: That’s right. 


MR. WEISS: Actually, it’s not necessary to go to 
the regional office of Wage and Hour. You can go to 
the nearest district office or branch office. 

MR. ROSELL: And incidentally, the branch offices 
handle rulings directly, right in their districts. The 
district Wage-Hour man can either answer the ques- 
tion, or get it from his regional office. The period of 
time for obtaining answers to the usual run-of-the- 
mill questions is very rapid. 

If for any reason the answer you get out of the 
Wage-Hour office does not satisfy you, there is an 
appeal procedure under our procedural regulations. 
You can get your ruling appealed to the Regional 
Counsel of the Wage Stabilization Board of the region 
in which you are located. 


WSB vs. SSB 


CHAIRMAN MONK: Well, now, let’s get into the 
question of jurisdiction. Will someone on the panel 
tell us how you can determine whether a case comes 
under the jurisdiction of the Salary Stabilization 
Board or the Wage Stabilization-Board? 

MR. COOPER: A sort of double rough test which 
would take care of almost every case I can think of 
is that if, under the Fair Labor Standards Act, you 
are required to pay a worker overtime after forty 
hours, then a case involving him goes to the Wage 
Stabilization Board. That’s quite clear. If you are not 
required to pay overtime—it is not whether you do 
pay it or not, but a matter of the legal test of whether 
you are required—then it comes under the Salary 
Stabilization Board. This is so unless—and here is 
the other part of the test—there is representation by a 
duly certified collective bargaining agent, a union. 
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When there is a union, jurisdiction belongs to the 
WSB. 

The straight jurisdictional definition, of course, is 
that we have responsibility in the Salary Stabilization 
Board for executive, administrative, and professional 
personnel, and outside salesmen, as these terms are 
defined in regulations issued under Section 13 (a) 1 of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act as revised, and pub- 
lished in Part 541 of the Code of Federal Regulations. 
If you have any doubt, get in touch with the Wage 
and Hour Division, and they'll tell you to which 
board the case should come. 

MR. ROSELL: Even though you may be exempt 
from the Fair Labor Standards Act because you are 
engaged in retail trade, you are not exempt from cov- 
erage by either the WSB or SSB. If you are engaged 
in retail trade and exempt from Wage-Hour, you are 
nevertheless under wage and salary controls. 

CHAIRMAN MONK: What happens to a Salary 
Stabilization Board application? 

MR. COOPER: Well, for the present, you address 
it to Washington. That’s unfortunate. We would like 
to have these cases handled out in the field, and we 
are working on setting up field offices in the fourteen 
cities where the Wage Stabilization Board has its 
regional offices, but it’s been a money problem. 

CHAIRMAN MONK: When is a joint union-man- 
agement petition required and when is it not? 

MR. ROSELL: Yl try to answer that. If you have 
a collective bargaining agreement covering a group 
of your employees, you must proceed to act jointly 
with your union in securing a ruling or filing a peti- 
tion. 

If you file it unilaterally, it won’t be processed until 
the union—or conversely, until the employer—gets 
an opportunity to view the petition or request for a 
ruling. 

If your plant is completely unorganized, or for 
those groups of employees where you have no union, 
you can unilaterally file for a ruling or a petition cov- 
ering that group of employees. But where you have 
a collective bargaining agent, by all means act jointly 
because you will only delay yourself if you don’t. 


WAGE-HOUR vs. WSB 


CHAIRMAN MONK: When does one take mat- 
ters to the Regional Wage-Hour Division office, and 
when to the Regional Wage Stabilization Board 
office? 

MR. O’MALLEY: You only take to the Wage- 
Hour Division those questions as to whether or not 
you may give a raise, within the established general 
orders, without WSB approval. You also take peti- 
tions to the Wage-Hour Division. We docket them 
and send them to the WSB. I want to emphasize 
that after you file a petition with Wage-Hour request- 
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ing approval for a wage increase all we do is put a 
docket number on it, see that it is in proper form, 
and transmit it to the WSB. From there on in, Wage- 
Hour has no more jurisdiction over it, and calling or 
writing Wage-Hour and asking us what’s happened to 
your petition only adds a further burden of work. 

The Wage-Hour Division is the docketing, the ana- 
lyzing, and the receiving agent of the WSB. It has 
nothing to do with policy or approvals. 

CHAIRMAN MONK: Well, now, are there any 
cases that should be taken directly to the Regional 
Wage Stabilization Board without first filing them 
with the Wage-Hour Division? 


MR. O'MALLEY: I can’t think of anything that 
should not clear first through the Wage-Hour office. 

I will tell you the reason for that. Many an em- 
ployer reading these general orders thinks that he has 
to file a petition. He may go to a lot of useless effort 
and, in the end, when he comes to us it may be that 
he could have given the raise without the petition. 
Bring all the problems to Wage-Hour. Our function 
then is very often simply to say, “You don’t need to 
request board approval for this. Under this general 
order you can do it anyway.” 

Our job is to keep as much work as we can from 
the board. So I can’t think of an instance where you 
wouldn’t be better off by initially contacting the 
Wage-Hour Division. 

MR. WEISS: I can only think of one exception. 
When you know that there isn’t a policy on a problem 
you want to deal with, there is no use asking Wage 
and Hour. I would suggest that you don’t bother 
Wage and Hour about that kind of question. 


PENSIONS 


CHAIRMAN MONK: Suppose we negotiate a new 
pension plan. How do we go about getting approval 
for wage earners, and then for salaried employees? 
Let’s talk about it first with respect to wage earners. 


MR. WEISS: There are an awful lot of people in 
this country that want to adopt new pension plans 
and an awful lot of insurance companies that want to 
sell them. There are an awful lot of people who want 
to modify existing pension plans or welfare plans. 
Undoubtedly they have a serious feeling of frustra- 
tion. I too have that same feeling because this is an 
area in which we have no board policy and in which 
you cannot get any approval of a new pension plan 
or modification of existing plan—except in rare cases. 

It’s a very difficult field in which to develop a 
policy. There is in the board—there is no secret about 
it—quite a sharp difference of opinion as to what the 
policy should be on pensions, health and welfare 
plans. So the answer, by and large, is that you can’t 
get approval. 

However, I would still urge any of you who want 


to adopt a plan, or who have adopted a plan, to file” | 
your petition with the board, because at least you | 


get the advantage of having it in there. If the ulti- 
mate regulations adopted will require board approval 


of the plan, then you will be first in line, or at least | 


close to the beginning of the line, rather than at the 
end. 

MR. COOPER: The Salary Board has the same 
problem. On the matter of pensions, health and wel- 


fare plans of various kinds, it is waiting to see what _ 


the Wage Board is going to do. Then it will see 
whether to do the same, or whether to make legiti- 
mate modifications that pertain to compensation 
practices for the management and professional group. 


Our objective has been to come up with a self-ad- | 


ministering regulation. 
VACATIONS AND HOLIDAYS 


CHAIRMAN MONK: If you want to increase va- 
cation or holiday pay, what supporting data would 
you present? 

MR. ROSELL: Well, normally, increases in vaca- 
tion pay or holidays fall under Regulation 13. You’d 
file your petition on Form 100, which you obtain 
through our Wage-Hour office. You should attach to 


it evidence that the area or industry in which you are | 


working has adopted that which you seek. That gives 


the case analyst some data on which to make a com- j 


parison and determine whether it is the going pattern 
in your area or industry. Otherwise, the analyst is in 


a position where he has no supporting data and must - j 


go seek the information. That means delay. 


MR. WEISS: Under Regulation 13, I am sure 
many of you are wondering which to take—area or 
industry. You don’t have to take both. And the 
answer depends on what your own past practice has 
been. If you have been in one of those situations 
where you have followed, let’s say, a leader in your 
industry, regardless of the area, then you should tie 
your comparison to the industry data. If, on the other 
hand, you have followed local labor market practices, 
then you take local labor market practices. You have 
to make that decision yourself on the basis of your 
own past practices. 


ESCALATORS 


CHAIRMAN MONK: How can a cost of living 
increase be approved if no escalator clause was in 
existence prior to January 25, 1951? 

MR. ROSELL: Under Wage Regulation 8, as 
amended, there are two sections. If prior to January 
25, 1951, you had no escalator clause, you can adopt 
one now under Section 3. If it’s your desire to give 
a cost of living increase without adopting an escalator 
clause, you can do that too under specific controls 
which Section 4 sets up. But you cannot do it more 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Chart 1: Hourly* Wage Increases, in Cents, per 
Settlement, 1951 
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Chart 2: Percentage Increases for Wage Earners, 
Ninety-nine Settlements, 1951 
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Chart 3: Increases in Dollars per Settlement* for 
Salaried Employees, 1951 
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Wage Adjustments 
in 1951 


Each issue of the "Management Record" since August, 
1945, has carried a list of wage adjustments. This list has 
been compiled by The Conference Board from news- 
papers and periodicals from coast to coast. The pub- 
lished accounts were checked in almost all cases with the 
company concerned. 

This method of accumulating data has its limitations, of 
which both the Statistical Division and the Board's Asso- 
ciates are aware. The lists are never, of course, complete 
—that is, they can never include all the settlements 
reached over a given period. Yet Associates have found 
the running account of wage changes of so much value 
that the lists are now in their seventh year. 

The following article is a summary comparison of the 
1951 total list with that of 1950, based on the published 
announcements, as noted above. 


REVIEW of wage adjustments in 1951 compiled 

from press reports by THE ConrerENCcE Boarp 
and in almost all cases confirmed by the company 
granting the increase shows that: 


e The 1951 settlements were generally for money 
rather than liberalization or addition of nonwage 
benefits. 


e The size of the raises given last year was gener- 
ally smaller than in 1950. Five cents an hour was 
the most popular settlement in 1951 in contrast to 
10 cents an hour in 1950. This could be the result of 
more frequent adjustments by individual companies. 

e Only two thirds as many wage settlements were 
noted in 1951 as in 1950. The number of settlements 
noted in the press by the Board in 1951 totaled 799, 
as compared with 1,173 for 1950. 


The increased frequency of “money only” settle- 
ments can be seen from the fact that 72% of the 1951 
settlements were for money exclusively, in contrast to 
49% in 1950. Conversely, only 27% of last year’s set- 
tlements were for money and fringe benefits compared 
with 40% in 1950. Last year only 1% of the settle- 
ments consisted solely of fringe benefits. The year 
before the proportion was 10.6%. (See accompanying 
charts and Table 3 on page 50.) 


Table 1: Wage Increases by Unions, 657 Settlements in 1951 


S o 
UNION 23 Hourly Increase in Cents Percentage Increase Ft 
aq 
Total 3 5 z 
=< 11 .01- |2.01- 4.01-| 6.01- | 8.01-|10.01-/Over|| .01- | 4.01-| 8.01-| Over] = 
AFL Bai] 2 | 4 | 6 | 8 | Jo} 12 | 2 || 4; 8.| 12 |12 hee 
fafa Z, 
Air Line Pilots and Stewards.............. as 1 
Automobile, Workers=. sisson ee ers ll CBS 2 hal ba all 1 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers........ 1 1 
Blacksmithss.ci.-00:0 Saactals acto meh wie ht eee 4 1 1 2 
Bolermakers case vos cette SO ee sinners 3 1 1 1 
Bookbinders’, ute wae oe tee wie aia tet ciclo arere 1 1 
Building Service Employees............... 2 1 1 
Carpenters and Joiners...............--+-- 6 1 Ca) (g(a | 1 
Cement, Lime and Gypsum Workers....... 1 1 
Chemical’ Workers... ciieicss ecu steeieponsass 25 1 85] Gi Pasi eee es 1 1 
Electrical Workers..........0...ceeccee0- 30 9 4} 3] 6] 5 65) S438 
Federal Labor Union..................... 6 ul g Vek 1 1 1 
Firemenland Ouers. 3. 4.4.ca-eb oe eee 9 3 Me Le ed 
Rlint'Glass Workers 2a: oo.c.ccie athe eee 1 1 
Grain Millersovic 5 Gree cece settee re oer 28 1 & | LO! | 1B psa k 1 1] 
Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers....... 2 1 1; 1 
Hod Carniers 4.53 ccupeaice tie eee fi 1 1 1 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees.......... 1 1 
Ladies Garment Workers................- 3 1 1 1 
Leather Workers s.<o% jcc.qechwes tees 1 1 
Tongshoremen soi. seis cae eres deere 2 1 1 
Machinists: Sastseiite oneataot « ceiean mete 38 ||} 12 5 6 6 6 4 6 3 1 
Matlers: Uniom'c stots <s tutemias elaetiey. eae 1 1 
Marble, Slate and Stone Polishers......... 1 1 
Meatcutters and Butcher Workmen........ 5 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Metal. Polishers): 2.).c ce snc rsatn eae coe 3 1 2 
Metal Trades Council..................-. 3 1 p alles | 
Molders and Foundry Workers............ 2 2 
Motorcoach Employees................-. 12 Bs) Nee a oe Lhd tel 
Municipal Transit Workers............... 1 1 
Office Employeesseo Nea once te. eee 9 1 5 1 1 2 
Operating Engineers................+000- g 2 
Operative Potters! 050 sccs paseo ne aonb 2 ne ime 
Ornamental Iron Workers................ 1 1 
Paper Makersiicttti, reve Ge cee 17 8 Si lie & 3] 1 
Pattern Makers League.................. 4 1 3 
Printing) Pressmen’..2.,..1s aan eevee 4 1 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers... .|| 26 8 12) 1 | -3 LS eel 5| 3 
Railway and Steamship Clerks............ 1 i 1 
Retail @lerks sve serps seins re ois Se aan 4 3 1 
State, County, Municipal Workers ........ 1 1 
Teamsters sion sauce eee ma tee a eee 18 6 3} 1 4| 4 6 
Telegraphersst sh since aes ath eee ate ie 1 1 
Rextile, Workers oto seis sceameminaie ceca 12 5 2 2 3 2742 1 
Typographical Workers...............--. 4 2 Q 
Total ATs. tenet te cole chy te. sete 310*}| 59 3 | 64 | 54 | 51 | 31 | 19 | 29 || 29 | 15 | 11 1 2 
cio 
Automobile Workers...................6- 33 || 15 5 8. tenes 1 5 6 1 
Brewery Workers.,........-.2...0000000% 8 3 2 hte eed be ess 
Communications Workers................ 8 1 Sa|\ el 4 
Electrical Workers. ............0002s00008 26 3 A Sh Ne ted HE 83 1 1 1 
Furniture Workers’: .ceece aoe ee 4 2 1 1 
Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers......... 29 6 Sue Oot tesla ea leeray 1 1 
Glass, Ceramic and Silica Sand Workers....|| 1 1 
Marine and Shipbuilding Workers......... 2 1 1 
Maritime Union d- cleneeieeriseaisiets- tons > altace 1 2 1 
Newspaper Guild................ ee. 1 1 1 
Oil Workers! sites Gin eee eee ae 13 1 2; 1 Ne 1 5 
Packinghouse Workers..................- Pe Vode 
Paperworkers icici ce ee ere hones neecinene 24 ¢ 2 Oa Ones aetD 1 2 
Radio Association® 42-14: eee eens eee 1 1 
Retail, Wholesale, Dept. Store Workers....|| 2 st 1 
Rubber Workers. .rrac. ass stscossa tia ease nee 14 4 2 Aa 1 
Shoe; Workers. 7.006)+. .h)..ase sons ens Q 1 1 
Steelworkers: ...2¢392. ssc cee eee 20 4 Shao 3 5 3 1 1 
* One reported varying in amount of increase. 
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Wage Increases by Unions, 657 Settlements in 195 1 —Continued 


3 % 
UNION ze Hourly Increase in Cents Percentage Increase 3 
Totall| 2 & 
s< bo 
: Een || -Ol- | 2.01-| 4.01-| 6.01- | 8.01- |10.01-|Over|| .01- | 4.01-|8.01-| Over] = 
CIO—Con’t Bealls 2 | 46) yes) tol | 12) |) aah) 4 | es |e aeal) 
oe Zz 
phexuiesWONkerstr erpia. scceb2s fo lee lle. lhlsis 32 || 17 ANS We Seb. |e 8| 2 
BR PATISPOLUAVY OLKEES pcs 4.045 via\6i3, Sp0%el« cise ceca one 2 1 1 
MOUUIUISSUVVOTREXG Se hss ioak Gane dae ss des 10 1 2 1 4 Q 1 
WGOU MONKErSh ia siler sicieiale Sele cre wae ded doe 8 1 ZA eA |v 1 
‘Leyenl CU) 2 Sie 3 Sea ee 246 || 65 12 | 42 | 41 | 23 | 32 | 24 | 35 || 13 9} 11 C4 2 
INDEPENDENT 
Distributing, Processing, Office Workers....|| 4 3 2 3 1 
ICCERICAINVVOLREES 4) 2 ae Gas ceincis 6 oa.ie 80 17 ff SuleeSu aoe | ed 1 
Purand Weather Workers... . ....22...6.- 3 1 1 1 
Hosiery Workers y 2.2 2..6 lh. bead aitierne sine 2 al an 
Locomotive Firemen)... 0.60.0 ...05,050 ees 4 PO ta | 1 
WASTER OLEICIN rege ays c) a2) Ve cjeysjeis) 20/055 = * >.5)>'=» 3 1 2 
Mechanics Educational Society............ 1 1 1 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers.......... 20 || 11 Daee Cull ee if 
Mine Workers, Dist. 50.................. 24 Ri Sule Sal eo tense oets|| 25 
Packinghouse Workers..................- 1 1 
Pocketbook Workers...................65 1 1 
Petroleum Workers of New Jersey......... 1 1 
Railway Drainmen. 95.0... .00 000s. 0n se ae 3 gt am | 
Telephone Traffic Workers................ 1 1 
hextile Workers <<). e:< dose as ailnntes a 1 1 
MOU en Sate earners crtse ccsiephats hep oa. nse hala eho 10 3 1 1 5 
Total INDEPENDENT............. 96 || 29 8 | 19 | 20 | 24 3 | 16 6 
ING AWINTOIN oycieiss ties scorers adataalsel« 5 Sail 1 
| JNOANGN Cy A eenere cio OER Oe eee 657*||153 || 15 |117 |115 | 94 | 87 | 46 | 80 || 49 | 24 | 22 3 4 
: Source: Tae Conrerence Boarp Press SuRVEY One reported varying in amount of increase, 
Table 2: Wage Increases by Industry, 657 Settlements in 1951 
Re- Hourly Increase in Cents Percentage Increase 
ported No 
INDUSTRY Total || to Need Change 
Settle- |} WSB -10- | @.1- | 4.1- | 6.1- | 8.1- |10.1-| Over |} O- | 4.1- | 8.1- | Over in 
ments Ap- 2 4 6 8 10 12 12 4 8 12 12 Wages 
proval 
Navel. is 52. jegy es < tayace cs weed 13 3 3 1 3 1 1 3 1 
te micals es epteecsiesc oc che eye ets 74 15 92 15 1.18 9 2 8 1 1 3 
Communication............ 10 1 g 3 1 4 
Electrical Machinery........ 63 23 4] 16] 13 | 20 3 2 3 2 
Fabricated Metal........... 34 9 6 4 4 5 6 8 1 
OOO is sina da casa a 51 8 4/17] 14] 10 3 3 
PRERELULO ist iett-cin's te ct exchoniae.« 10 3 2 4 i} 2 1 
Weathers scares cincs co ces 5 1 1 1 1 1 1 
TUT ee ee @ pete Se Ree rae 8 1 2 3 1 1 1 
Machinery Geile. tae gas ieee 27 13 1 8} 12 5 76 3 6 13 1 1 
Papetinerre cate iaessscts ys ca eeyane 87 29 4 | 40 Y foal 4 5 2 2 11 4 
Petroleum secre ks. ca ene 24 1 1 3 2 2 1 5 11 1 
Primary Metal............. 26 9 4 6 % 3 3 4 1 
MINING sort: ve 11 2 2 1 1 3 2 
Public Utilities............. 28 6 1 i 3 2 7 4 2 g 
Retail—Wholesale.......... 8 1 1 3 1 2 1 
BRODER rr tent. te stat eyes aueians 14 4 1 1 3 7 1 1 
Stone, Clay, Glass.......... 84 1 5 6 1 4 i 9 g 
BREXtUG Mere sie cto asses ets 26 19 2 4 S 5 8 2 1 2 1 
Transportation............. 38* 1 ers. | 6) ees eet | eek et 1 1 
Transportation Equip....... 26 4 4] 4 ga os a a BC S 1 1 
Miscellaneous—Non-Mfg.. . 6 1 1 1 2 1 1 
Miscellaneous—Mfg......... 4 1 1 j 1 
PROWA Ve 55.5 accion 05 657* 153 15 |117 |115 | 94 | 87 | 46 | 80 49 | 24 | 22 3 4 
Source: THe Conrerence Boarp Press Survey * One reported varying increases. 
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Chart 4: Percentage Increases per Settlement for 
Salaried Employees, 1951 
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Table 3: Comparison of Cents per Hour for 1950 and 


1951 
1951 1950* 
Cents per Hour 
% of Number of %, of Number of 
Companies | Companies || Companies | Companies 
2.5 and wunder'si/.n. tack 3.9% 22 83.5% 25 
MOCInPIA iva “Monta 21.4 119 9.6 69 
rf FAIA OCICS Oat nro 12.0 67 22.6 162 
B79 )..<' ciaitawteigs wrote 15.6 87 16.6 119 
B=1Oi9) arenes eytate aise oe 25.0 139 30.6 220 
11 and over). ci e.ne 22.1 123 17.1 123 
Total cents-per-hour...}/ 100 % 557 100 % 718 


*See “Wage Picture—Second Half of 1950,” Management Record, February, 
19651, p. 60. 


Wage Earners’ Adjustments 


Approximately 82% of the 799 settlements reported 
concerned wage earners. The remainder, or 18%, af- 
fected salaried employees. 

The median! increase for the wage earner was 6.5 
cents an hour; the range, 1 cent to 27 cents. Approxi- 
mately 10% of these 657 settlements gave 5-cent in- 
creases—the most frequent amount. A third gave 
that amount or less. But some companies gave two or 
more small increases during the year. Other frequent 
increases were 8 cents and 10 cents an hour. (See 
Chart 1.) 

Of the ninety-nine settlements that gave percentage 
increases to wage earners, the median increase was 
5%; the range, 1% to 20%. Frequent increases of 


2.5%, 10% and 4%, respectively, were noted. (See 
Chart 2.) 


Salaried Personnel 


The median increase in 142 adjustments affecting 
salaried employees was in the $2-$4 group. Where 
percentage increases rather than dollar amounts were 
given, the medium was 4%-6%. All salary settlements 
ranged between $.407 and $6.25 per week and between 


* Median is the middle or central figure. 
® Cost of living increase. 


1% and 15%. Only 1% received no monetary increase. } 
(See Charts 3 and 4.) 


Fringe Benefits 


Fewer fringe benefits appeared in the over-all pic- | 
ture of wage settlements in 1951 as compared with | 
1950. Last year, fringe benefits were included in 28% 4 
of the settlements. The year before they were included | 
in 51% of the settlements. (See Chart 5.) \ 

Benefits appearing most frequently were Blue Cross | 
plans, added holidays, longer vacations, and pensions. | 
Bonuses for employees entering military service were | 
also reported by several companies. 


Breakdown by Unions 


14 
i) 


Significant variations.in the size and nature of wage 
settlements by the different unions were not apparent. | 
(See Table 1.) The median hourly increase for all | 
was in the 6.01-8 cents group. More settlements for | 
fringe benefits were made by the CIO than by the AFL 
or the independents. About 35% of CIO’s settlements 


Chart 5: Wages and Benefits Granted in 1951 to 
Wage Earners and Salaried Employees 


799 Settlements] Oye 


RINGE BENEFITS 


ENEFITS ONLY 
N 72% 


4FRINGE BENEFITS ONLY 1% 


provided liberalization of fringe benefits against 23% 
of AFL and 23% of independent settlements. 

In many companies, salaried workers received the 
same benefits awarded to wage earners. 


Industry Analysis 


The paper industry led in the number of settle- 
(Continued on page 80) 
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Democracy in Industrial Relations 


By B. Seebohm Rowntree 


Every once in a while, a person stops to reflect on some 


| fundamental tenets of his way of life. When Mr. B. See- 
_ bohm Rowntree, eighty-one years old, pauses for such re- 
| flection, people stop to listen. Mr. Rowntree, now retired, 


for more than thirty years pioneered good personnel ad- 


| ministration at Rowntree and Co., Ltd. in England. For 


many years, he has been foreign correspondent from 


Great Britain for the National Industrial Conference 
Board. Recently he visited the United States to talk with 


people and review with them some of the things that 
count when you work with people. Abstracts from those 


talks, sprinkled with his personal anecdotes, are published 
here for the pleasure and edification of the readers. 


HE GREATEST source of waste in industry 
arises from the lack of cordial cooperation be- 
tween employers and employed. Our aim should be 
to induce everyone to work as hard and as intelli- 
gently as if they were working for themselves. This 
may be unattainable, but we can get much nearer to 
it than most of us do now. The most effective way to 
attain our objective is to introduce much more democ- 
racy into industry. Both in the United States and in 
England we take pride in the fact that ours is a demo- 
cratic country. Our political systems are democratic, 
but it is largely true that democracy stops at the fac- 
tory gate. In the polling booth, Jack is as good as his 
master, but in the factory he is too often his servant. 
It may seem strange to some employers to regard 
the woman who scrubs out his office and the office boy 
who brings in his letters as fellow workers, but that is 
what they are—fellow workers serving the community. 
It may be argued that there is already much democ- 
racy in industry; the trade unions are very strong and 
can exercise much influence in determining not only 
wages but many other matters concerning working 
conditions. That is true, but for years past I have re- 
ceived the American Federationist published by the 
American Federation of Labor, and Steel Labor pub- 
lished by the United Steelworkers of America. Perus- 
al of these journals clearly demonstrates that the re- 
lation of the trade unions and the employers are not 
those of cooperators, but those of strong forces each 
seeking to attain its own ends. They afford no evi- 
dence of the prevalence of a democratic spirit in in- 


dustry. 
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Of course there are factories where a democratic 
spirit prevails, but it remains true that the relation 
between employers and employed is largely that of 
masters and servants. That must go. You cannot run 
a factory by mass meetings. There must be order giv- 
ers and order takers. But the function of the order 
giver is not that of a master ordering a servant about. 
His function is to interpret to his fellow workers the 
action called for by a given set of circumstances. 


al 


You must introduce as much democracy into indus- 
try as you can, not as little as you think you can get 
away with. 

Of what does democracy consist? In a democratic 
country: 

People make their own laws. 

They have a say (though often a very indirect one) 

in the administration of the laws. 

They are protected by impartial courts of justice. 

They are at liberty to criticize the government either 

by word of mouth or in writing. 


Can you introduce those four principles of democ- 
racy into a factory without lowering the standard of 
efficiency? My long experience has taught me that the 
answer is emphatically, “Yes, you can.” 

The “laws” in a factory are the factory rules. Some 
twenty years ago it occurred to me that it was very 
undemocratic for the factory rules to be made by the 
directors and then just put up on the bulletin board. 
I told the [Works] Council that, I had had all the 
work rules collected. (Some of them had been in oper- 
ation for twenty years or more.) I said I wanted the 
council to appoint a committee of eight persons to 
examine these rules and say whether they approved 
of them, or whether some should be abolished alto- 
gether and others modified. I asked the workers if 
they would appoint four members of thé committee 
and I said the directors would appoint four adminis- 
trative officers. I remember somebody in the council 
saying, “I think it is rather dangerous to have equal 
numbers of workers and administrative officers in the 
committee because there may be a deadlock.” As a 
matter of fact there was no deadlock. 

In a few weeks the committee reported to the 
Works Council that they had examined all the rules. 
They recommended the abolition of some rules, the 
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modification of others and the acceptance of the rest. 
Their report was considered by the Works Council 
and agreed to. It was further decided by the Works 
Council that no new rules should be made and no 
existing rules should be altered by so much as a 
comma, without the approval of the Works Council. 
In that way we adopted the first principle of democ- 
racy, namely that people make their own laws. 


a 


I come now to the second principle, that in a democ- 
racy people have a say (though often a very indirect 
one) in the administration of the laws. 

In a factory [the workers] are not really interested 
in the appointment of the departmental managers. 
But they are vitally interested in the appointment of 
the foremen and forewomen. It is these with whom 
they come into contact every day. Under a kindly and 
friendly foreman they will be happy, but under an ill- 
tempered or unfriendly foreman their lives at work 
would be rendered miserable. What steps could be 
taken to ensure that the workers had a say in the ap- 
pointment of the foremen? 

We arranged that when a foreman or forewoman 
had to be appointed, the manager of the department 
and the departmental shop steward (that is the rep- 
resentative of the trade union) should meet. The 
manager would tell the shop steward that he pro- 
posed, say, Jim Smith as the foreman. The shop 
steward might agree, in which case the man would be 
appointed. Or he might say, “Well, I am not quite 
sure about that appointment. I wish you would let 
me have a few days to think it over and we will talk 
it over again.” 

At first the directors thought that the shop steward 
might urge the appointment of a foreman because he 
was popular and well liked by the workers although 
he had not got the qualifications to make a good ad- 
ministrator. They therefore reserved the right of veto 
before any foreman was finally appointed. As a mat- 
ter of fact that veto was never exercised and after a 
very short time it lapsed. 

Therefore it has been found not only possible but 
advantageous to adopt the second principle of democ- 
racy, namely that the people should have a say in the 
administration of the laws. 


|A 


I come now to the third principle of democracy, 
that in a democratic country people are protected by 
impartial courts of justice. 

We decided to have an appeal committee appointed, 
consisting of two workers appointed by the workers 
and two administrative officers appointed by the di- 
rectors, and these four would appoint an impartial 
chairman. If any person was punished in any way for 
a breach of work rules, he could appeal to this com- 


mittee and their decision would be final. If we had | 
not had an appeal committee, a man [who felt he was | 
unjustly treated] could have gone round the public |) 
houses in York telling people there what gross injus- | 
tice had been shown to him by the directors of Rown- | 
tree & Company. He would do everything he could | 
to blacken the company’s name. He cannot do that | 
now because they would at once say to him, “If you | 
think you were unjustly treated, why didn’t you ap- | 
peal to the appeal committee?” \ 

Authority depends basically upon justice. Our posi- | 
tion at the Cocoa Works is stronger than it was before | 
we appointed the appeal committee. 
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The last principle of democracy is that m a demo- | 
cratic country people-are at liberty to criticize the’ | 
government either by word of mouth or in writing. 

I was anxious that people should criticize the action | 
of the board whenever they thought they were justi- 
fied in doing so. They could criticize at the Works 
Council anything that the management was doing. 
The ony thing which I told them that they must not 
do was to criticize any individual at the Works Coun- | 
cil. If they wanted to do that they could come and 
talk to me privately. Periodically I used to meet all 
the shop stewards in the Works—some fifty or sixty of 
them. The chief shop steward took the chair at these | 
meetings and he said to them, “Now here is the chair-_ | 
man of the company. If you have any complaints to | 
make about anything done in the Works, now’s your | 
opportunity to make them.” I told the shop stewards 
I would meet them as often as they liked. But as a_ | 
matter of fact they only asked me to meet them about 
once a year. The arrangements made to enable work- 
ers to air their grievances prevented any sense of 
grievance from festering. Directly it was expressed, it 
was dealt with. It is immensely important never to let 
grievances fester. 4 

No industrial system is defensible which doesn’t 
give the workers a satisfactory status. What I have — 
said tells you some of the steps we have taken to give 
them such a status. 

One word in conclusion. It is necessary to establish _ 
basic conditions in industry which are just and which — 
take full account of the changed outlook of the work- ~ 
ers, and secondarily to see that all administrative acts 
are carried out in the right spirit. 

Remember there is no such thing as “labor.” The 
working force is made up of a number of individuals, 
each having a personality different from the rest. They 
are as sensitive as we are to encouragement and dis- 
couragement, as easily aroused to anger and suspicion, 
to loyalty and to effort. Put the best man in the 
works in charge of labor, the man with the biggest 
heart and the wisest head. Don’t minimize the labor 
side of the business. 


———__$—____—_—_——-- 
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Computing the Cost of Fringes 


Over a period of several years, The Conference Board 
has received numerous requests for data on fringe benefit 
costs. The queries indicated a need for a broad survey of 
these costs. The Board has hesitated to undertake such a 
survey lest the resulting data be misleading. Variations 
in company accounting procedures and general disagree- 
ment on what the ‘‘fringes" are account for the Board's 
hesitancy. 

Still, the need persists. So, in reappraising the feasi- 
bility of such a survey, the Board felt a logical exploratory 
step would be to contact selected companies that have 
attempted to compute their own fringe costs. Their defi- 
nitions and methods of computing costs—the advantages 
and disadvantages they have found in their methods— 


would serve as valuable benchmarks for any broad survey 


the Board might later undertake. 

Because the experience of these companies might also 
prove valuable to other companies, the Board will soon 
publish a detailed study on its findings. Included in it 
will be case studies of the methods used, and the advan- 
tages and limitations of these methods. This present 
article merely highlights, in advance, portions of that pilot 
study. 


AGE EXTRAS—holidays, vacations, pensions, 

group insurance, premium pay—are as much a 
part of a man’s pay today as his hourly wage is. Any 
company that has gone into the labor market in re- 
cent months is fully conscious of this fact. Any com- 
pany that has bargained with a union during the past 
four years also realizes it. 

Of necessity, therefore, the company’s direct labor 
cost has become not just the hourly wage but $1.80 
per hour plus X amount in “extras.” In the past few 
years, some companies have been concerned with re- 
placing that X with a definite dollar and cents figure. 

To them, knowing the costs of the various benefits 
loosely classified as “fringes” is of practical use in 
three important areas. 


1. Cost Analysis Information 


Basically, the data on fringe costs are classified 
by some companies as “necessary information.” It’s 
purely a matter of sound administration—of knowing 
how the stockholders’ money is being spent. True, the 
company gets a return from each of the various bene- 
fits which it sponsors. But the value of the return is 
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difficult—in most cases impossible—to appraise in 
terms of dollars and cents. Yet even though there 
may be no attempt to set up a balance sheet on these 
programs, knowing the cost is just plain good busi- 
ness. 

Then, too, these companies view the employee bene- 
fits and services as a package that the company buys. 
It makes the purchase on a business-like basis: these 
are all items that fill a need. In plush years, the cost 
of this package may never be closely scrutinized. But 
in lean years, it may become too expensive. And it is 
with recollections of these lean years that some com- 
panies seek to chart the cost of the whole package as 
well as its component parts. 


2. Employee Education 


Where companies have had long-established prac- 
tices on paid rest periods, paid wash-up time, holi- 
days, etc., they sometimes feel their employees tend 
to take these things for granted; they are just so many 
pennies from heaven. To the employer, they are more 
than pennies, and they are not from heaven. They 
cost a sizeable chunk of money and the company signs 
the check. Putting a dollar and cents sign on these 
fringe items is part of showing their employees a few 
more of the economic facts of life. It’s a way of telling 
them that the pay check gives only part of the story. 

In getting this idea across, companies have used two 
approaches that illustrate basically different view- 
points on fringes. One approach is to total the cost 
per employee of a group of benefits or company serv- 
ices and say, “This is how much you get in addition to 
your regular paycheck.” On occasion, this approach 
has backfired. For example, a company that says “you 
get 31 cents per hour in fringes in addition to regular 
pay” may meet the rejoinder: “Keep the fringes, give 
us the 31 cents.” 

The other approach says, “This is what the com- 
pany spends on each of you” or “This is what it costs 
the company to provide these benefits.” Sometimes 
this approach includes a statement that the benefit 
programs are designed to help the employees work 
more efficiently. Or, as one company explains: “The 
company, however, does not ‘give’ its employees these 
things. No company can afford to give them, any 
more than it could afford to give away its products. 
Those who work for the company are entitled to them 
because they earn them. These job advantages, like 


Comments and Prevailing Viewpoint on Items To Include or Exclude as Fringes 


Items 


Pay for Time Worked 
Overtime pay (premium only) 


Shift differentials 


Premium pay for Saturday, 
Sunday, sixth or seventh day, 
holiday work” 


Call-in pay 


Pay jor Time Not Worked 
Holidays 
Vacation 
Summer military leave 
Sitk leave pay 
Profit sharing 
Personal excused absence 
(death in family) 


Jury duty 


Rest periods 


Wash-up time 


Lunch periods 


Severance pay 


Christmas bonus 


(Highlights of opinions from nine companies} 


Comments on Items 


Include as Fringe Because: 


Employee receives extra wages 
for no additional unit production 
on his part. It adds to unit pro- 
duction costs. Because of extra- 
hour fatigue, actual production 
may decrease, so company may 
be paying more for even less pro- 
duction. 


The extra amount is paid but no | 


greater production is received. 
There are greater variations in | 
shift differentials than in over- 
time pay. 


An extra payment but no addi- 
tional unit production to compen- 
sate for it. It is negotiated with 
union. 


| Employee is usually guaranteed a | 


minimum regardless of how short 
a time he works. Difference be- 
tween time worked and time paid 
for represents outlay for no pro- 
duction. Negotiated with union. 


Employee receives pay for no 
production whatsoever. 


Pay for nonproductive time 


Exclude as Fringe Because: 


Even though legally required, 
overtime is scheduled at com- 
pany’s discretion. The market 
price of labor after eight hours 
per day or forty hours per week is 
144—company must meet it if it 
wants the added work. Company 
must pay extra for added incon- 
venience to employee of working 
long hours. Unit—costs may go 
down as hours increase. 


It is the going rate for work done 
at night. Employer must pay 
extra because employee gives up | 
part of social life. 


Employee must be paid a pre- 


| mium in return for giving up his 
‘normal days off. 


Relatively few call-ins. 


special call-ins merits extra pay. 


No dispute 


Very infrequent occurrence. Com- 
pany should aid employee to be a 
good citizen. 


Loss in productive time that em- | Rest periods will be taken whether 
ployer pays for. Some companies | formalized or not. Formalizing 


don’t grant rest periods, so com- 
panies that do regard it as a plus 
benefit. 


Another loss in production time ! 
that employer pays for. 


them merely gives management 
greater control over time taken. 
In continuous process works there 
is no loss in production during a 
rest period. 


' Time will be taken whether for- 
| malized or not. 


So rare that companies paying for | In continuous process works, paid 
lunch time consider it_a definite | lunch periods are a necessity. 


wage extra. It is pay for non- 
productive time. 


Adds to labor cost. No return in | Granted only to severed employ- 


poiductice: Negotiated with un- 
ion. 


ees. 


Windfall addition to employees’ | A Christmas gift that should be 


annual pay. 


dissociated from compensation. 


Also the , 
| inconvenience to the employee of | are unable to isolate the po 


Prevailing Viewpoint 
of Nine Companies 


Split. If company is paying more 
than legally required overtime, — 
there is more justification for the 
inclusion of that premium. 


| Split 


| 


| Most would include. Some com- 
| panies do not isolate these pre- — 


| mium pay expenditures from 


| normal overtime. 


Split. In practice, some com 


amount spent on call-ins, and +) 


cannot separate pay for call-in 
| time actually worked from guar- ~ 
| anteed time. 


All would include 
All would include 
All would include 
All that have it would include 
All that have it would include 
All that have it would include 


All would include—relatively neg- 
ligible amount 


Most would include—except in 
continuous process works. 


All that have it would include | 


All that have it would include— 
except in continuous process 
works. 


Most would include—for cost 
analysis and negotiations. Ex- 
clude in presenting data to em- 
ployees on plus wage payments. 


Most of those with practice 
would include 
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Items 


Length-of-service bonus 


Education subsidies 


Pay for grievance and negotia- 
tion time 


Payments for Health and Secu- 
rity Benefits (including legal- 


ly required payments) 

Pensions 

Group life insurance 

Hospitalization 

Group accident and health in- 

surance 

Medical-surgical insurance 

Federal old age benefits 

Unemployment insurance 

Workmen’s compensation 

State disability insurance 
Payments for Employee 

Services 

Cafeterias (losses) 


Credit union 


Length-of-service gifts 
Suggestion awards 


Medical services 


Recreation plans 


Safety clothing 


Comments on Items 


Include as Fringe Because: 


Sizeable sums are granted long- 
service employees. 


Have cash value to employees in 
terms of savings on outside edu- 
cation courses. Courses are not 
directly related to employees’ 
jobs. 


Much time is spent in processing 
grievances. More than just ag- 
grieved employee’s time is lost 
since a union steward may be in- 
volved, as well as the time of 
witnesses. 


All are of considerable mone- 
tary value to employee. Nego- 
tiated with union. 


Legally required; add to pro- 
ductive labor costs. 


Employee pays less than for com- 
parable meals outside. Gets well- 
balanced and better diet. “We 
would include costs if we paid for 
entire meal, why not include cost 
if we pay for part of meal?” 


Added convenience for employees. 


Many employees covered; ex- 
pense of pins, watches, other gifts 
may amount to appreciable sums. 


Awards sometimes amount to 


large sums—are definite additions 
to workers’ pay. 


Although company medical facil- 
ities are primarily designed for 
induction examinations and on- 
the-job accidents, much time is 
devoted to employee ailments 
that are nonoccupational. May 
save the employee outside med- 
ical expenses. 


Extensive recreation facilities, in- 
cluding company-owned vacation 
resorts, save employees money. 


Some companies require em- 
ployees to purchase necessary 
safety clothing. Saves wear and 
tear on employees’ own clothing. 


Exclude as Fringe Because: 


An award in recognition of loyal 
service. Relatively small portion 
of employees receive them each 
year. Fairly negligible in tetal 
cost. 


Relatively small expenditure. Not 
negotiated with unions. 


Normal time spent in communi- 
cation and hearing grievances 
would not be charged as special 
cost. Grievance procedure should 
be treated same way. It takes 
place of open-door policy. What 
about loss to company of not 
knowing about grievances? 


No dispute 


A condition of doing business 
today. Not subject to bar- 
gaining. 


Company must provide service 
since no other adequate eating 
facilities may be available near 
plant. May lose money one year, 
make money the next. All em- 
ployees don’t use cafeteria. Em- 
ployee may get better food, but 
out-of-pocket cost would be same 
outside. 


Takes company out of money- 
lending business. Employee ad- 
ministered. 


Company sponsored programs; 
awards are tokens of appreciation. 
Value is intrinsic rather than ma- 
terial. 


Company is paying for value re- 
ceived. Awards are often geared 
to estimated savings on the sug- 
gestion. 


Medical staff may handle non- 
occupational ailments, but com- 
pany benefits directly in curtailing 
absenteeism. Healthy workers 
produce better. Can’t accurately 
separate costs of service-connected 
ailments and  nonoccupational 
Visits. 


Limited participation on part of 
employees. Has limited cash value 
to employees. 


Company requires employees to 
wear safety apparel; cuts down 
on costs of accidents, workmen’s 
compensation. 


Prevailing Viewpoint 
of Nine Companies 


Split—among those with practice. 
Size of bonus is definite factor in 
decision. 


Split—among few companies with 
practice. Extent and liberality of 
program is key to company’s de- 
cision. 


Most would exclude. As a prac- 
tical matter, companies cannot 
satisfactorily determine time spent 
on grievances and costs involved. 


All would include. A few com- 
panies feel administrative costs of 
these benefits should also be in- 
cluded. 


All would include—primarily to 
get a omg picture of plus 
wage 


Most would include. Companies’ 
determination of what costs to 
assign to cafeterias vary. Some 
include food only. Some include 
food and labor; others also charge 
rent and maintenance to cafeteria. 


Few have it—most would exclude 


Most would exclude 


Of those with plan, most would 
exclude 


Most would exclude 


Most would include. Decisions by 
companies are influenced by scope 
of recreation program. 


Most would exclude 
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the job itself, can be provided only by a sound busi- 
ness that is earning money. They are made possible 
by quality production, efficient operation, and hard 
selling—three things which can be achieved only 
through the combined efforts of all of us.” 


3. Union Negotiations 


Among companies that bargain with unions, some 
insist that they cannot be too well prepared in terms 
of facts and figures. During negotiations, they often 
find that the union uses prevailing practice or the 
practice of competitors to back its demand for liber- 
alized benefit programs. But if these arguments are 
not favorable, some companies say that the unions will 
argue on the basis of cost. When faced with such 
union arguments, the company finds it must have its 
fringe costs available as supplementary data in bar- 
gaining. 


DEFINING FRINGE BENEFIT 


What are the fringe costs that companies compute? 
The answer to that question is “Well, that depends on 
what you mean by fringes.” The broadest definition 
is “Any expenditure on labor other than straight-time 
wages.” Under this definition a company might in- 
clude as fringe expenses the cost of drinking cups at 
the fountain or the water fountain itself for that mat- 
cers 

The narrowest definition is “any company expendi- 
ture, above straight-time pay, that has cash value to 
the individual employee.” Under this definition, drink- 
ing cups and water fountains would be excluded. But 
it would also exclude company expenditures on recrea- 
tion—no cash value to the employee. Even life insur- 
ance might be excluded under the narrow definition, 
because the individual employee wouldn’t receive the 
cash. 

Judging from the experience of the nine companies 
visited by Tae ConrerENcE Boarp, neither definition 
is practical. Actually, these companies do not seem to 
use a hard and fast definition as a guide. They start 
out with a general rule of thumb. As a result, the 
practices included as fringes vary from company to 
company. But in general the items whose costs are 
computed fall into four definite categories: 


e Extra payments for time worked (such as 
premium payments for overtime, shift differ- 
entials, etc.) 

e Pay for time not worked 

e Payments for employee security 

e Payments for employee services 

In general, too, the items selected have certain char- 
acteristics in common. 

1. They all cost the employer money. (Usually the 
payments are in addition to the straight-time wages 
and not correlated with increased production.) 


2. They all either add to the employee’s pay or are — 
of some benefit or service to him. (They add to his | 
pay by giving him more money for the same amount | 
of work; or they give him the same amount of money 
for less work.) 

8. They are available to all or most of the em- | 
ployees. i) 

4, Their cost goes up or down as the size of the | 
work force changes. (Rarely is an overhead cost con- 
sidered a fringe.) 

In labelling these items, the general term that is 
more descriptive than fringes is “plus wage payments, 
benefits and services.” 

Each of the companies visited has many benefits — 
and services that have the four characteristics men- | 
tioned above. Yet, so far as the company is con- 
cerned, the mere fact that they have those character- 
istics doesn’t make the item a fringe. Essentially, the 
company’s decision on what items are fringes is based 
on management’s own attitude and the attitude of the 
employees toward the particular practice. Certain 
other facts also enter into that determination. A key 
one is who benefits most from the practice—the com- 
pany or the employees? Another consideration is 
whether the payment is legally required. Still an- 
other factor that weighs heavily is whether the em- 
ployees themselves believe the specified practices are j 
“fringes.” . 

An attempt was made to arrive at a common under-~ j 
standing of what practices are fringes. The companies- | 
visited were asked to indicate which of a long list of 
items they consider fringe benefits that should be in- 
cluded in a tabulation of fringe costs. These evalua- 
tions were based on their own experience with the 
particular practice. There was general agreement that 
most practices which give the employee pay for time 
not worked are fringe benefits. They were pretty well 
agreed too that payments toward the employee’s se- _ 
curity are fringe benefits. But there was wide dis- | 
agreement on payments for employee services, and | 
even wider disagreement on extra payments for time 
worked. The nub of the controversy on the items in 
these two categories revolves around the question: 
Who gets more out of the benefit—the employee or ~ 
the employer? 

Highlights of the thinking, pro and con, of these 
companies regarding what is and what is not a fringe 
benefit are shown in the table on the preceding pages. 


THE COST FIGURES COMPUTED 


There are a number of ways that the companies put 
a price tag on these various benefits. Most commonly, 
though, the cost is expressed in four ways: 


e Annual cost of benefit for all employees 
e Cost per employee per year 


(Continued on page 73) 
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LABOR RELATIONS 


: Longshoremen Fined $750,000 


In a brief but precedent-making decision, the 
United States Supreme Court upheld a $750,000 fine 
_ by the Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals against the 
Longshoremen’s Union headed by Harry Bridges. 

The Juneau Spruce Corporation was picketed by 
_ the Longshoremen’s Union in 1948 to force work done 
by inside workers (the CIO Woodworkers) to be given 
to Mr. Bridges’ union. More important, the union 
notified its locals in Canada and on the west coast 
that the company’s products were on the union’s un- 
fair list. The company therefore was unable to unload 
its barges in these areas because of the refusal of the 
Longshoremen to work the company’s vessels. 

The Juneau Spruce Corporation sued for the dam- 
ages it suffered because of the union’s refusal to 
_ handle what it termed “hot cargo.” The lower court 
upheld the company and fined the union $750,000. 
The Supreme Court brushed aside all the union’s 
arguments to either reverse the lower court award or 
reduce the amount. In unanimously upholding the 
fine, the Supreme Court said: 

“The right to sue in the courts is clear, provided the 
pressure on the employer falls in the prescribed category 
which, so far as [is] material here, is forcing or requiring 
him to assign particular work ‘to employees in a particu- 
lar labor organization’ rather than to employees ‘in an- 
other labor organization’ or in another ‘class.’ Here the 
jurisdictional row was between the outside union and the 
inside union. . . . Petitioners, representing one union and 
employing outside labor, were trying to get the work 
which another union, employing mill labor, had. That 
competition for work at the expense of employers has been 

- condemned by the act. .Whether that condemnation was 
wise or unwise is not our concern. It represents national 
policy which has both administrative and conventional 
legal sanctions.” 


Union Leaders Polled on '52 Campaign 


To get the labor leaders’ views of candidates and 
issues for 752, the AFL International Association of 
Machinists polled 150 national union presidents of 
AFL, CIO, railroad and independent unions. The 
results were published by the IAM’s weekly news- 
paper, The Machinist. 

Here is the Machinists’ box score of the labor 
leaders’ replies on possible 1952 candidates: 
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“1. In the event that Harry S. Truman does not 
choose to be a candidate for re-election, who do you 
believe would draw the strongest support among 
labor voters as Democratic nominee for President? 

Senator Paul H. Douglas (Illinois) ...... A717 
Senator Estes Kefauver (Tennessee) 19 
General Dwight Eisenhower (Kansas) 16 
Chief Justice Fred Vinson (Ky.).......... 12 
Governor Adlai Stevenson (Illinois).. 4 
Justice William O. Douglas (Oregon) 2 


“2, In the event that Harry S. Truman is the 
Democratic nominee for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent Barkley is not a candidate for renomination, 
who do you think would draw the strongest labor 
support as Democratic nominee for Vice-President? 

Senator Paul H. Douglas (Illinois)... 34% 
Senator Estes Kefauver (Tennessee) 34 


Senator Brian McMahon (Conn.)...... 12 
Governor Mennen Williams (Mich.) 11 
Governor Adlai Stevenson (Illinois)... 4 


Others (John L. Lewis; Secretary of 
Labor Maurice Tobin; Eric Johnston; 
WY fevnie WAOTSe)* ont heron ton, ae 5 


3. Who of the possible Republican nominees for 
President do you think would draw the strongest 
support among labor voters? 

Governor Earl Warren (California).. 74% 
General Dwight Eisenhower (Kansas) 14 
CD A tal here ee ee a 9 


Corruption in government, in the union leaders’ 
eyes, is the best Republican issue for 52. Here is the 
Machinists’ tabulation of the issues and the propor- 
tion of union presidents recommending them: 


“Best Issues for Republicans 


eCorruption in government............0.00.000 85% 

OHigh axed 280) tout lic Me wets a hee 78 

eHishypricesy. sie sick, ee ees mace ie 68 

eCommunists in government ..................0... 45 

eCasualties in Morea.) cc. ek gees. 44 
“Best Issues for Democrats 

eFull employment and prosperity................ 76% 


eGOP scuttling of price and rent controls 75 
eBig Business leadership of GOP................ 58 
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eFirm stand against Communist aggres- 
SION Soa sieved eeichurs ele ta eee ee ee 


Escalators in Canada 


Reflecting the effect of Canada’s World War II 
policy of hooking wages to the cost of living, escalator 
clauses appear in one out of five Canadian agree- 
ments. The Canadian Department of Labor analyzed 
1,140 agreements covering some 374,000 workers that 
were signed during the first eight months of 1951.* 
Analysis of these agreements discloses that 220, or 
19.3%, include an escalator clause. The number of 
workers covered by these Canadian escalator agree- 
ments is 163,000—or more than 40% of the total 
number of workers covered by the contracts analyzed. 


Industries Covered 


Almost one half of the Canadian escalator agree- 
ments occur in manufacturing. In terms of number of 
workers covered, construction leads with some 60,000. 
This is largely due to extension of union contract 
terms to all construction workers in particular sec- 
tions of Quebec under the Quebec Collective Agree- 
ment Act.” 

The agreements containing escalator clauses are 
distributed as follows: 


No. of 

No. of Workers 

Agreements Covered 

Logging i/ cocci ee i catener sence ne 2 83,100 

Mining) pes ieecetune aera 9 4,700 

Manufacturing) 2.05 -0scec > 108 43,400 
Transportation and communi- 

cation S788 346s: Bee 15 6,400 

Construction s:.ccas.cee in 18 60,000 

Public utilities 20.0.0... 6 10,000 

Trad eis. 3 tc..c eee seaes caeeccs 28 1,600 

Services!) Sete ictal ttasieneeetes 84 8,200 

Totals ene 220 163,000 


Formulas Used 


All escalator clauses gear wages to the index pre- 
pared by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The 
large majority tie wages to the national cost of living 
index, but a small number hook wages to the index 
for the city to which the contract applies. Two con- 
tracts do not specify whether the national or local 
index is to be used. 

All but six contracts set forth the amount of wage 

This analysis was prepared by the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Canadian Department of Labor. It was published in 
the December, 1951, issue of The Labour Gazette, pages 1638 to 
1638. 


*For description of the Quebec Collective Agreement Act, see 
Management Record, July, 1948, p. 364. 


adjustments to be applied for specific changes in the} 
price index. Of the 125 escalator agreements covering] 
hourly workers, seventy use this formula: 1 cent per) 
1.3 point change in the index. | 
Thirty-five of the sixty-seven agreements cover-| 
ing workers on weekly wages use the formula of 25) 
cents for a one-point change in the index. This was | 
the formula that was widely adopted for weekly 
salaried employees during World War II. ' 
The Canadian Government’s national cost of living | 
index now stands at 191.1 for December (1939=100).) 
The adjustment formulas used in the 220 Canadian! 
escalator contracts are shown in the table. | 


tt 


Adjustment Formulas Used in 220 Canadian 
Escalator Contracts 


ys 
(4 & 


No. of 


No. of | Workers | 
Formula Contracts Covered | 
Applied to Hourly Rates: | 
1 cent per 1 point change in index 11 2,300 | 
1 cent per 1.2 points change in index 2 1,400 
1 cent per 1.3 points change in index 70 71,800 | 
1 cent per 1.4 points change in index 3 1,600 | 
1 cent per 1.45 points change in index 4 200 } 
1 cent per 1.5 points change in index 3 400 | 
1 cent per 2 points change in index 6 $2,900 | 
3-¥% cents per 5 points change in index 1 19,000 } 
5 cents per 5 points change in index 9 6,100 | 
Other or percentage change in rates 16 2,600 } 
Applied to Weekly Earnings: | 
25 cents per 1 point change in index 35 6,400 
34 cents per 1 point change in index 12 9,100 | 
35 cents per 1 point change in index 5 700 | 
40 cents per 1 point change in index 9 5,100 | 
40 cents per 114 point change in index 5 300 | 
42 cents per 1 point change in index 1 100 
Applied to Monthly Earnings: | 
$1.00 per 1 point change in index 4 500 
1.10 per 1 point change in index 3 200 
1.15 per 1 point change in index 4 500 
1.50 per 1 point change in index 8 400 
5.40 per 5 points change in index 8 200 
Other 5 400 
Formula not described 6 1,200 
Total 220 163,000 _ 


Man Bites Dog 


A labor union for the first time in the NLRB’s 
sixteen-year history was at the receiving end of an 
NLRB election order. 

The man-bites-dog situation developed in the case 
of the AFL’s International Pilots Association, which 
represents about 6,400 high-paid pilots (a number in 
the five-figure salary bracket) on forty airlines. An 
independent union, the Air Line Pilots Association 
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Professional and Administrative Employees, sought 
an NLRB election to represent the professional and 
| office employees of the union. The NLRB directed an 
/election to be held within thirty days, holding that 
\the union is an employer within the Taft-Hartley 
| Act’s definition: 

. .. It seems clear that Congress intended that labor 
unions be treated like any other employer with regard to 
their own employees, because Section 2 (2) of both the 
original [Wagner Act] and the amended acts provide in 
| part: “The term “employer” . . . shall not include .. . 
| any labor organization (other than when acting as an 
employer) .’” 

_ The election will be held among the following two 
voting groups within the union: 


Briefs Gn 


“ 
| 


New Overseas Benefit Plan 


Trans World Airline, Inc. has announced a new 

benefit plan for overseas employees. The company 
states: “After careful study of the laws and customs 
of the various countries through which we operate, it 
was determined that a noncontributory plan would 
best fit the requirements of our people and the com- 
pany.” The plan is effective January 1, 1952. 
_ To be eligible, an individual must be (1) an em- 
ployee of the international operations for six months 
continuously; (2) hired and employed outside conti- 
nental United States and not eligible for the TWA 
retirement plan for United States employees; and (3) 
receive his salary in currency of the country where his 
work is located. 

The benefits under the plan are as follows: 

Death benefit. One year’s salary. 

Permanent and total disability benefit. If the em- 
ployee becomes totally and permanently disabled 
prior to his sixtieth birthday, one year’s salary. 

Retirement. After an employee has reached forty- 
five years of age or older, and has completed ten years 
of service, he will receive upon retirement an amount 
equal to one month’s salary for each year of service he 
has completed since his twenty-fifth birthday (with a 
maximum of thirty years of employment) excluding 
his first year of employment. The normal retirement 
age is sixty-five for men and sixty for women. Unless 
the company consents, an employee must retire at 
that time. No further benefits will be paid for employ- 
ment after the normal retirement age. 

All these benefits will be paid in a lump sum when 
they become payable. The definition of salary is “reg- 
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“Nonprofessional employees (consisting of contract 
negotiators in the Employment Agreement Department, 
the employees who organize and service affiliated or- 
ganizations in the Education Organization Department, 
the council coordinator, the publicity man, the Washing- 
ton representative, and the works project expediter) 
will vote to determine whether or not they desire the 
petitioning union to represent them; and 

“Professional employees (consisting of attorneys, en- 
gineers, and the statistician) will be polled to determine 
whether or not they desire to be included in a unit with 
the nonprofessional employees, and also to determine 
whether or not the employees in each voting group desire 
to be represented by the petitioning union.” 


JAMES J. BAMBRICK, JR. 
Division of Personnel Administration 


PENSIONS AND OTHER BENEFITS 


ular monthly salary at either the hourly or monthly 
rate, exclusive of family allowances, bonuses, and 
other additional compensation.” The benefits are re- 
duced by any other death or disability benefits (not 
including workmen’s compensation benefits) and re- 
tirement benefits which may be provided by TWA 
under the laws of any country or under any other 
plan. 


Pensions and the Rising Cost of Living 


Many companies whose retirement benefits are now 
inadequate in view of the rapidly increasing cost of 
living may be interested in the following proposed 
change in pension policy. The Teachers Insurance and 
Annuity Association (TIAA), after studying this 
problem for some time, has come up with a proposal 
to gear part of the pension to the earnings of common 
stock and other equities. This institution was founded 
in 1918 for the purpose of providing contributory an- 
nuity benefits for educators through agreements with 
colleges and other educational institutions. 

For the institutions and their staffs which consent 
to participate in the project, the idea is to invest up 
to half of the contributions in equities through a new 
corporation, which is separate from TIAA except at 
the top level. The investment policy, however, could 
be changed to meet long-term economic trends. 

Each premium paid into the equities fund in behalf 
of a participant would purchase a certain number of 
units representing his share in the fund. He would 
also receive additional units from the fund’s dividend 
income. Thus this part of the participant’s pension 
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would depend upon the number of units to his credit. 
For the individual who elects to join this feature, his 
retirement would have three layers: (1) the Social 
Security benefits (if he is eligible) ; (2) the guaranteed 
TIAA annuity; and (3) the equities fund unit annuity 
which will vary according to the earnings of the in- 
vestments and other pertinent factors. Before the 
plan can be put into effect, it will be necessary to ob- 
tain state legislative approval. Such a bill has already 
been introduced in the New York State legislature. 


New and Improved Insurance Plans 


Substantially increased insurance benefits for two 


groups of Lockheed Aircraft employees became effec- 


tive January 1, 1952, following WSB approval. Non- 
union hourly employees and Lodge 727 of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, AFL, are covered 
by the new schedule of benefits. Similar or identical 
programs for other Lockheed people await WSB and 
SSB go-ahead signals. 

The company will pay half the premium cost of the 
new benefits, which include: 


1. $4,000 life insurance. 

2. $4,000 for accidental death or dismemberment bene- 
fit. 

3. Up to $30 per week sickness and accident benefits 
for a maximum of twenty-six weeks. Benefits are to be- 
gin on the first day for accidents, the fourth day for sick- 
ness. 

4. Hospitalization expense benefits to provide full cov- 
erage for ward accommodations or $10 per day for a semi- 
private or private room. A maximum of $1,500 is allowed 
for board, room, and miscellaneous expenses. 

5. Maternity benefits with a maximum of fourteen days 
in the hospital and $220 in special fees. 

6. Surgical benefits up to $300. 

7. Medical expense benefits of $3 for doctor’s office 
calls and $4.50 for home or hospital calls. $225 is the top 
allowance for any one illness or injury. 

8. Diagnostic X-ray and laboratory expense benefits up 
to $25 for tests performed outside the hospital. 

9. Up to $300 for additional accident expense benefits 
for doctor’s treatment, hospital confinement, or services of 
registered nurse. 

10. Infantile paralysis benefits up to $2,500. 
Employees will pay the full cost of dependents’ cov- 

erage, including: 

1. Hospital expense benefits of $7 per day for thirty- 
one days, plus $140 for other hospital expenses. 

2. Surgical benefits up to $300. 

3. Additional accident expense benefits of $300. 

4. Infantile paralysis benefits up to $2,500. 


* * * 


The Home Life Insurance Company, New York 
City, announces an expanded program of hospital, sur- 
gical and medical benefits for employees and depend- 


ents, effective October 1, 1951. The new program, 1 
derwritten by the company’s own group departme 
replaces Blue Cross and Blue Shield programs. 1T 
company will pay the entire freight for employee cc 
erage and a large part of dependents’ coverage. . 
this will cost the company over three times the 
pense of maintaining previous plans. 

The new plan provides full hospital expense be 
fits for the first thirty-one days of semiprivate ca 
For longer illnesses, the company will pay 80% of 1 
hospital expenses for the next 700 days. 

Surgical benefits will be paid up to the amouw 
shown in a published schedule of operations. If | 
penses exceed these amounts the employee will Ff 
the first $50. The company will pay 80% of the 
mainder to a maximum of $2,000. 

In-hospital medical-expense benefits are provided 
the rate of $4 times the number of days of hospi 
care, up to $280 for one illness. On excess charges ‘ 
employee pays the first $50 and the company 80% 
further charges, to a maximum of $2,000. 

80% of catastrophic medical expenses, which ; 
not otherwise covered and which exceed an amot 
established in relation to the employee’s salary, v 
be paid. The benefit covers employees and depei 
ents, at home or in hospital, up to $5,000. 

For maternity cases $100 will be paid for hospi 
expenses and $125 for physician’s services. For cert: 
complicated cases, regular hospital, surgical and me 
cal benefits are available. 


* * * 


The extension of surgical and hospital benefits 
dependents continues to be a marked trend. The Te: 
Company announced that dependents’ coverage un 
its insurance plan will become effective as soon 
75% of eligible employees have signed up for it. 7 
monthly employee contribution for the depender 
insurance is $1.80 for spouse only; $1.79 for child 
children only; or $3.59 for spouse and children. _ 
eligible dependents must be insured. 

Hospitalization benefits for dependents incl 
room-and-board payments up to $7 per day for 1 
more than thirty-one days for any one illness; up 
$140 for special expenses; and up to $140 for em 
gency treatment in case of accident. Surgical bene 
are provided up to $250. 


Automatic Retirement Deferred 


The Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company ] 
relaxed its automatic retirement provisions somewh 
Previously retirement was set at sixty-eight, but, ey 
for these employees, automatic retirement provisi 
were not effective until January 1, 1952. Now the d 
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automatic retirement has been moved up to Jan- 
‘y 1, 1954. 

[wo reasons are given for making this change. First, 
ny employees who are still capable of doing pro- 
stive work are not prepared to retire even though 
y are qualified to do so. Second, these older work- 
are needed to carry on their work until they can be 
laced by persons of adequate skill and sufficient 
erience. 

[The company warns these older workers, however, 
it even though they are able to carry on their work 
isfactorily, they should begin to make plans now 
that they will be ready to retire on January 1, 1954, 
. compulsory retirement date for these employees. 


urance for the Retired Worker under Sixty-five 


Many companies carry reduced group life insurance 
rerage for workers who retire at the normal retire- 
nt age of sixty-five, but what of those who must 
ire before that age because of total or partial 
ability? The Heywood-Wakefield Company has 
rked out arrangements with its insurance company 
carry life insurance coverage for workers who vol- 
tarily retire or are incapacitated. Here’s how the 
v plan works. 

|. Employees under sixty who are permanently and 
ally disabled will continue to be covered for the 
| amount of life insurance currently in force. 

2. Employees under sixty who have left the em- 
yy of the company because of minor disability will 
considered as semi-retired employees. If they have 
npleted fifteen years’ service and are unable to en- 
ze in other employment, they will be covered with 
$1,000 life insurance policy. Also included in the 
yverage are employees over sixty who have left the 
npany because of disability; those who retire volun- 
‘ily will be regarded as permanently retired pro- 
led they have completed fifteen years’ service. 
These two coverages will be given without cost to 
ployees. 


lion Welfare Funds Growing 


The Sheet Metal Workers International Associa- 
n, AFL, points with pride to its progress in securing 
2 establishment of health and welfare plans. A 1951 
yort shows that about 42% of the members eligible 
these plans are now covered. Twenty-six union- 
zotiated welfare plans in thirty-six different local 
ions cover 22,000 members. 

Annual income of the plans has reached approxi- 
itely $3 million. The average employer contribution 
the 1950-1951 fiscal year was 8.2 cents an hour. Re- 
ves now held are nearly $2 million, as compared 
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with $900,000 in the previous year. All plans but one 
are under joint union-management trusteeship. The 
benefits provided under these plans are life insurance, 
accident and sickness benefits, hospital, surgical and 
medical care benefits. Only one or two locals have 
pension plans. 


Meeting an MBA Deficit 


Sharply reduced benefits have been put into effect 
by the Cyanamid Employees’ Mutual Benefit Society 
of Linden, New Jersey. Faced with a growing deficit, 
the members voted to cut weekly disability benefits 
an average of over 25%. Hospital benefits have been 
completely eliminated. The length of service required 
for full participation in the plan has been raised. 


Severance Pay for Clothing Workers 


$200,000 in severance pay was distributed to mem- 
bers of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of Amer- 
ica when sixty-five-year-old B. V. D. Industries, Inc. 
recently went out of business. Each worker got a basic 
amount plus a specified sum for each year of service. 
The severance pay was from $500 to well over $1,000 
in several hundred cases, the union reports. 


West Coast Longshoremen's Pension Plan 


A pension agreement, dated July 15, 1951, has been 
negotiated between the International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union, and the Pacific Maritime 
Association. The retired longshoremen will get $100 
a month plus Social Security. Contributions to the 
pension fund will be made by employers on a tonnage 
basis. The amount of contribution per assessment ton 
is to be the equivalent of 15 cents per man-hour based 
on hours worked and tons handled during the period 
1948-1951 inclusive. 

To be eligible for a pension, an employee must be 
sixty-five years old. He must have worked as a long- 
shoreman for twenty-five out of the preceding twenty- 
eight years. Five of these must be immediately pre- 
ceding his retirement. 

Retirement is compulsory at sixty-eight unless the 
man is not otherwise eligible for a pension. In this 
case he must retire as soon after his sixty-eighth birth- 
day as he can qualify. 

The contributions to the fund are deposited in an 
irrevocable trust. The plan and trust will be jointly 
administered by trustees representing the association 
and the union. 


F, Beatrice Brower 
Lois E. Forpr 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Labor Press Highlights 


EFENSE unemployment and ways to stem it are 

a chief preoccupation among some unions today. 
Last month’s labor press illustrated two methods used 
by unions to attack the problem. Walter Reuther, 
UAW-CIO president, in an open letter to Congress, 
stated that unemployment will exceed 300,000 in the 
auto industry by mid-1952 unless defense work is 
increased. Corrective action recommended by the 
UAW, as outlined in the United Automobile Worker, 
calls for Congress and mobilization chiefs to: 


“1, Enact a federal unemployment compensation 
bill. 
Defense mobilization policies are responsible for 
layoffs. 
Congress has acted to protect corporations—it 
must act now to protect laid-off workers and 
their families. 


“2, Continue essential civilian production until de- 
fense jobs are available. 
Keep people at work making the things we need. 
Rush defense jobs into civilian production plants 
to balance cuts in civilian production. 


“3. Dovetail defense work in civilian plants. 
Make defense jobs available earlier. 
Minimize the need for new machines and new 
plants by fully utilizing existing civilian plants 
for both defense and civilian production. 


“4. Place defense contracts on a negotiated basis. 
Stop saving pennies by competitive bids and 
wasting millions of lost productive man-hours 
through unemployment. 

Put the jobs where the workers are. 


“5. Break the machine-tool bottleneck. 


Use the tools we have to make the tools we need. 
The automobile, truck and agricultural imple- 
ment plants can build bullards, mills, lathes and 
other machine tools. " 


“6. Establish a technical task force on critical 
materials. 
Stop the waste of critical materials which is rob- 
bing workers of their jobs. 
Save critical materials by finding satisfactory 
substitutes. 


“7, Initiate nationwide scrap campaign. 
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Collection of copper, aluminum and steel scray 
in the backyards and alleys in America means 
putting people to work in the plants of America 


“8. Free the American economy from the strangle 
hold of monopoly and scarcity. | 
Expand basic productive capacity of copper 
aluminum, steel_and other scarce metals. 
Stop wasting critical metals by nonessential plant 
construction.” 


On a smaller scale, AFL unions in Minnesota took 
steps to help bring more work to their state. Th 
Minnesota American Federation of Labor is payins 
for a series of newspaper ads describing the industria 
advantages of Minnesota. The first ad, reproduced 
in the AFL News-Reporter, is aimed at “defense prime 
contractors who need good subcontractors.” The AFL 
points out that Minnesota industry is diversified, its 
plants are competitive and cost conscious, and its labor 
is skilled. Production hours lost in Minnesota, says 
the AFL ad, are less than one tenth of one per cent. As 
for union labor relations, the ad says, “the relationship 
of American Federation of Labor unions and manage- 
ment can be gauged by this ad, paid for by small 
contributions of many AFL- union members. They 
really want to help the boss get orders!” 


Steelworkers Seek Master Contracts 


In coming negotiations, the CIO Steelworkers will seek 
to sign master contracts with multiplant companies who 
now have separate pacts at each plant, reports Steel Labor. 
Master contracts now cover some companies in basic steel. 
And the union in 1949-50 negotiations gained a master con- 
tract with the two leading can companies. Steel Labor indi- 
cates that the union will now seek to extend this principle 
to certain steel fabricators and some aluminum companies. 


Anti-Reuther Faction Maps Pay Program 


Organized anti-Reuther forces in the UAW-CIO have 
named Carl Stellato, president of Ford Local 600, as chair- 
man of the newly formed “Committee for a Democratic 
UAW-CIO,” reports March of Labor (left-wing labor 
monthly). The committee set up a program calling for the 
following economic demands: 

“1. Thirty-hour week—forty hours’ pay 


2. $60 a week unemployment benefits 
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. 10% wage increase immediately 

. Guaranteed annual wage 

. Complete company-paid insurance coverage for entire 
family 

6. $60 weekly sick benefits 

7. $200 monthly pensions—employer-paid and industry- 

wide—with vesting rights for widows, dependents, 

and quits.” 
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seek Increases for 300,000 Communications Workers 


By the end of the summer, the Communications Workers 
yf America, CIO, expects to have negotiated contracts cov- 
ring 300,000 employees, reports the CWA News. The union 
vill seek “a reasonable increase in wages to compensate 
‘or continued rise in living costs, for improved productivity 
ind to restore rightful balance in the economic position of 
she membership.” The CWA says that no wage figure has 
9een set—the union is ready to negotiate. 


Machinists Claim 25% Membership Gain 


Total strength of the International Association of Ma- 
shinists, AFL, was 708,000 at the end of 1951, a gain of 25% 
over 1950, according to The Machinist. President A. J. 
Hayes attributed the increase to: the expansion of defense 
ndustries, particularly aircraft; extension of union shops; 
new certifications in 447 factories and shops; and greater 
organizing efforts in railroads and air lines. Geographically, 
the union’s greatest organizing gains, according to The 
Machinist, occurred in California, Missouri, New York, 
[linois, and Wisconsin. 


Chicago AFL Opposes City-Owned Utilities 


In a fundamental change of policy, the Chicago AFL has 
scrapped a fifty-six-year-old constitutional provision favor- 
ing municipal ownership of public utilities, reports the 
AFL News-Reporter. William L. McFetridge, president of 
the AFL Building Service Employees’ Union (and Thomas 
E. Dewey’s labor campaign manager during the 1948 
presidential race), headed the committee recommending the 
move. The change in policy, said Mr. McFetridge, “implies 
both a departure from the British form of socialism and 
creation of safeguards against possible attempts to national- 
ize utilities.” William A. Lee, head of the Chicago AFL, 
announced: “We are against nationalization of industry, 
against this local form of socialism. We are for private en- 
terprise from top to bottom.” 


AFL and CIO Vie for Florida Citrus Workers 


The Brewery Worker (CIO) claims that an organizing 
drive “unequalled in the history of our organization” is 
now under way among the citrus workers of Florida. The 
drive, according to the paper, covers all citrus operations 
from the groves right through the packing sheds and can- 
ning plants. So far, says the Brewery Worker, nineteen locals 
with a membership of 5,000 employees have been organized. 

The AFL Florida Council of Citrus Workers claims that 
while the CIO has bargaining rights in “minor operations” 
it has not negotiated any contracts. According to the AFL 
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News-Reporter, the AFL Citrus Workers unions during 
1951 negotiated wage increases for about 3,300 employees. 


Unions Eye Guaranteed Annual Pay 


The CIO Woodworkers union, like the Steelworkers, may 
seek a guaranteed annual wage in 1952 negotiations, reports 
The Woodworker. According to the union, the annual wage 
plan is the only method of cushioning the financial stress 
of layoffs and unemployment in the woodworking industry. 

The CIO Paperworkers union, too, says the guaranteed 
annual wage demanded by the Steelworkers is of particular 
interest to them. Steady steel production, says the CIO 
Paperworkers News, would be the best assurance of steady 
paper production. 


Cites Need for Unified Paper Workers 


Lack of unity among twenty-four unions representing 
800,000 workers in the paper industry has kept them from 
gaining a guaranteed work week, sick leave and severance 
pay, according to the AFL Paper Makers’ vice-president, 


.John R. Jones. As reported in the CIO Paperworkers News, 


the AFL official called for unity among paper worker 
unions and an end to the time and money wasted by com- 
peting for members. The AFL Paper Makers union, the 
CIO Paperworkers union, and the AFL Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers union represent four-fifths of the in- 
dustry’s organized workers, according to the paper. 

The CIO Paperworkers News editorially tells the AFL 
official “your thoughts are sound but your organization is 
on the wrong road in the wrong company. .. . You can- 
not reconcile one big union for the paper industry with the 
craft-union philosophy. . . . The AFL brass won’t let you.” 


AFL, CIO Act Against Jurisdictional Feuds 


New York City councils of the AFL and CIO have set up 

a joint committee to end jurisdictional disputes, reports 

the AFL News-Reporter. The group will have the power to 

withhold official support from strikes or picket lines that 

arise out of jurisdictional fights. Joint action against “so- 

called unions led by Communists and racketeers” is also one 
of the committee’s reported objectives. 

Harop Stimcuitz 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Management Reading 


Making a New Place in the Sun—America’s “Lost Battalion” 
is made up of “the technical, professional and managerial 
classes—the people who provide the ideas, the techniques 
and skills, the purposefulness and job devotion that keep 
America a going concern.” Points to the importance of 
nonfinancial incentives to this group, the growing lack of 
dollar incentive, “undermining of the middle class,” and 
suggests eight specific reforms. Speech (now in booklet 
form) by Milton Fairman, Director of Public Relations, 
The Borden Company, before the Public Relations Society 
of America, 525 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Review of Labor Statistics 


E Conrerence Boarp’s index of consumers’ 
prices in ten large cities showed a .3% rise for mid- 
December over the mid-November figure. Compared 
with December, 1950, there was a 5.8% increase. The 
jump of 1.4% in the sundries component was largely 
responsible for the increase. Marked increases in ad- 
mission prices for movies and haircuts had a lot to do 
with this rise. These items are both priced on an 
annual basis and the December rise could be distrib- 
uted over the last year, in theory, at least. 

The ten-cities figure showed no increase over the 
month in food prices. Housing, fuel and house furnish- 
ings all registered slight increases, while clothing was 
lower. The year-to-year picture still shows that food 
was the principal factor in the 5.8% jump from Decem- 
ber, 1950, to December, 1951. Gains over the year 
were: food—up 8.6%; housing—up 5.9%; clothing— 
up 2.6%; fuel—up 2.6%; housefurnishings—up 2.9%; 
and sundries—up 3.1%. 


FIFTY-FOUR CITIES INDEX FOR NOVEMBER 


A 2.0% rise in food costs, plus slightly higher prices 
for fuel, housefurnishings, housing and sundries boost- 
ed Tue Conrerence Boarn’s index 1.2% between 
October and November. This is the largest month-to-. 
month increase since February, 1951. The all-items 
index for November was 179.2 (January, 1939=100) , 
twelve index points and 7.2% higher than the index 
was a year ago. 

Food prices fluctuated widely during the month 
with increases outweighing declines. Prices of most 
fresh vegetables soared as early frosts nipped many of 
the southern crops. Beef, lamb, veal and fish also 
were higher, but pork and pork products registered 
marked declines. The American Meat Institute held 
out a ray of hope for the housewife as it predicted 
lower prices for beef and pork due to seasonal increases 
in marketings of hogs and cattle. (This year’s pig 
crop is the second largest in history.) Other small but 
striking changes were the increases reported for flour, 
cornmeal, milk and butter and declines in the prices 
of chicken, canned salmon, dried prunes and sugar. 

Clothing was the only component which declined 
over the month. Apparel prices have fallen 1.3% 
during the last two months (October and November) 
covered by the survey. The most recent dip can be at- 
tributed to lower prices for women’s heavy fur-trimmed 
coats and men’s heavy wool suits, workshirts, street 
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shoes and cotton underwear. Housefurnishings rose for | 
the first time since July, while fuel and housing climbed | 
0.3% and 0.8% respectively. Higher cigarette prices 
(resulting from the November 1 increase in excise | 
taxes) contributed to the 0.9% rise in the sundries | 
index. | 

Prices advanced in every city surveyed in Novem- } 
ber. The San Francisco-Oakland index led the ad- | 
vance over the quarter with a rise of 2.4% while Rich- | 
mond trailed with an 0.2% increase. Increases among | 
the cities surveyed monthly varied from 0.1% in Den- | 
ver to 1.9% in both Detroit and New Orleans. ‘| 

In November, the purchasing value of the consum- 
ers’ dollar dropped below 56 cents for the first time in 
the history of the index (January, 1939, dollar=100 
cents). Purchasing power of the dollar has fallen 4.0 
cents (6.7%) since November, 1950, and 5.9 cents 
(9.67%) since June, 1950, the last survey date prior to 
the Korean war. 


LABOR FORCE REPORT 

Employment fell off as usual between November™ | 
and December, with agricultural work seasonally — 
Work Stoppages in the United States, 1929-1951 | 
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Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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slower. Early in December, total employment was 61 
million against 61.3 million for November, according 
to the Census Bureau. Agricultural employment 
dropped off about 650,000 from November. Heavy 
snows and cold weather contributed to the sharp de- 
cline, with the total standing about 1.7 million under 
the summer peak figure. It was, nevertheless, almost 
150,000 over December, 1950. In 1951, employment on 
the farm averaged 7.1 million, against 7.6 million in 
1950 and 8.1 million in 1949. This suggests a continu- 
ation of the longer-term shrinkage in the farm labor 
force. 

Nonagricultural employment of 54.6 million in De- 
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cember was up a little from the 54.3 million in Novem- 
ber. Holiday employment of women in trade account- 
ed for most of the increase. Some upturn in factory 
hiring was also noted. For the year, nonagricultural 
employment was at a record level, averaging 54.0 
million—which was one and a half million more than 
1950 and 3.3 million above 1949. 

Unemployment again recorded a decline, dropping 
from 1.8 million in November to 1.7 million in Decem- 
ber. Many women located jobs in retail trade and 
factory work, with a number leaving the labor force. 
For the year 1951, average unemployment established 
a postwar low of 1.9 million—about one-half the total 


Consumers’ Price Indexes for Cities Surveyed Monthly 


Norte: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1989=100 hanges Jan., 1989= 100 hanges 
Cir City a =a 
Nov. 1951 | Dec. 1950 Nov. 1951 | Dec. 1950 
Dec. 1951 | Nov. 1951 | Dec. 1950 to Dec. 1951 | Nov. 1951 | Dec. 1950 to to 
Dec. 1951 | Dec. 1951 Dec. 1951 | Dec. 1951 
Birmingham Indianapolis 
bette A a Se 223. OOMM at. bors seu 947.6 | 248.4 234.4 —0.3 +5.6 
HOuUsIng?.. 5. 5. sho. 149. Housing? >. of cee 123-1 |) 122-57! 121.0 +0.5 | +1.7 
(OUGS 8 1 oi ae a 150. Wlothimg’ gs os see’: 147.5 147.7 145.2 —0.1 +1.6 
BUC Le rah ds cis cuyanite-se : 131. irtelarpeesce + tics xox 159.0 159.0 158.9 0 +0.1 
Housefurnishings 172. Housefurnishings....| 160.4 | 159.87} 161.5 +0.4] —0.7 
Rermdries ..yshiocn secon 144, Sundries.....45..... 172.0 ile Wate 167.9 +0.2 +2.4 
Weighted total 169. Weighted total....| 181.5 | 181.5 | 176.0 0 +3.1 
Boston Los Angeles 
HOO, 2c eters stones 2 227.6 | 228.0 | 205.6 —0.2 | +10.7 | Food............... 241.2 | 241.8] 216.9 —0.2 | +11.2 
TDUSING” 2. Neeioee se 124.6 | 124.6 116.1 0 +7.3 | Housing!........... 141.1 141.1 114.6 0 +23.1 
Wlothing...... 40. 66-6. 140.5 145.7 143.2 —3.6 —1.9 | Clothing........... 144.7 144.9 144.8 —0.1 —0.1 
PRM GLOn fd Acuiecchae cs 167.8 | 167.5 165.5 +0.2 Sle a (Lo) te 97.7 97.7 AN aa 0 0 
Housefurnishings..... 162.8 | 162.6 | 165.7 +0.1 —1.8 | Housefurnishings....} 166.0 | 166.0 | 164.3 0 +1.0 
BPOUBGTICS 20 Fc ou vee - 164.1 164.3 | 161.97|) —0.1 +1.4 | Sundries............ 163.4 163.5 152.67r]|} —0.1 +7.1 
Weighted total..... 176.9 177.67) 167.0r|| —0.4 +5.9 Weighted total....} 177.9 178.1 162.4r|| —0.1 +9.5 
Chicago New Orleans 
HOU Liaise Wee, soi) 252.6 | 252.2r| 233.1 +0.2 +8.4 | Food............... 246.7 | 247.1 229 .0 —0.2 = ilhenc 
MAOUSING! oi. cee ess 129.9 | 129.9 | 124.3 0 +4.5 | Housing?........... 130.8 130.87} 121.67 0 +7.6 
Wlothing oo ec... ie 151.1 152.17} 148.0 —0.7 +2.1 | Clothing........... 159.2 | 159.8 153.0 —0.4 +4.1 
MEISE cares eee 117.9 117.8 | 114.6 +0.1 er Opbuel*. oo eyes oc 92.5 92.5 91.3 0 +1.3 
Housefurnishings..... 161.8 | 161.4 | 155.9 +0.2) +8.8 | Housefurnishings....| 175.8 | 176.4] 174.1 —0.3} +1.0 
Sundries........6.6. 6. 168.3 | 169.1 167.2 —0.5 +0.7 | Sundries............ 148.3 | 148.1 146.0 +0.1 +1.6 
Weighted total..... 182.8 | 183.0] 174.3 —0.1 +4.9 Weighted total....!| 181.9 182.1 172.4 —0.1 +5.5 
Denver New York 
OOds Utes bs es 240.7 | 235.6r| 225.3 +2.2 628" 1 Pood oes. ek eens pay Al 229 .3r| 209.5 —1.0 +8.5 
PIOUSIN eta ate sie shes 128.2 | 128.2 |) 128.8 0 —0.5 | Housing?........... 105.8 | 105.8 | 104.6 0 +1.1 
Clothing. ces. s 6 6s 168.7 168.9 162.3 —0.1 -+3.9' |} Clothing... ........ 155.5 155.7r| 150.1 —0.1 +3.6 
LGR Sas Seen 108.2 | 108.2] 106.3 0 SUSE uelt as os feces 133.8 | 133.2 130.2 +0.5 +2.8 
Housefurnishings..... 166.2 | 166.2} 160.7 0 +3.4 | Housefurnishings....| 171.0 | 170.6 | 166.9 +0.2 | +2.5 
SUMOTICS: ve alse. cts 154.5 154.5 152.2 0 +1.5 | Sundries............ 173.9 | 167.2 166.2r|| +4.0 +4.6 
Weighted total..... 175.5 173.9 169.1 +0.9 +3.8 Weighted total....) 174.5 173.7r| 165.2r}} +0.5 +5.6 
Detroit Philadelphia 
Woad-« (vehi s. ct ak 249.0 | 244.17) 229.5 +2.0 +855) Foods. cn. . chess ses 225.8 | 224.6 | 208.4 +0.5 +8.3 
Homing". tans... oee 129.9 129.9 116.2 0 +11.8 | Housing®........... NW ids} 114.37r| 111.0 +2.6 +5.7 
Clothing tea. Sos. 155.0 | 155.7 | 147.7 —0.5 +4.9 | Clothing........... 145.8 146.0 143.4 —0.1 +1.7 
OT RAS Gre ee 159.7 159.9 | 155.7 —0.1 +2.6 | Fuel*#...........5.. 159.0 | 158.9 151.6 +0.1 +4.9 
Housefurnishings..... 171.2 | 171.0 | 167.4 +0.1 +2.3 | Housefurnishings....| 185.5 185.5 170.9 0 +8.5 
DUNUTIES cee sevis <is- 6 177.8 | 177.9 W327) —0.1 +2.7 | Sundries............ 159.8 160.0 158.37r|| —0.1 +0.9 
Weighted total..... 185.5 184.17) 174.3r}} +0.8 +6.4 Weighted total....] 176.1 175.3 167.17r|} +0.5 +5.4 


Source: Toe ConFERENCE Boarp 


1 Rents surveyed January, April, July, October. 
2 Rents surveyed February, May, August, November. 


FEBRUARY, 1952 


3 Rents surveyed March, June, September, December. 
4 Includes electricity and gas. 


a Less than 0.1 %. 
r Revised 
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for the two preceding years. The unemployment rate, the case of a number of consumers’ goods industries, 
defined as the proportion of persons in the civilian month-to-month gains were well above seasonal ex- 
labor force looking for work, was around 2.7% in con- pectations. Additions of more than one hour to the 
trast to 3.6% for December, 1950. work week were reported by the furniture, jewelry, 


silverware, textile and shoe industries. Despite the 


WORK WEEK GOES OVER 41 HOURS December rise, these consumers’ goods industries were 


The Department of Labor reports that the work generally operating at a slower pace than in the cor- 
week in mid-December averaged 41.2 hours. In No- responding 1950 month. 
vember, the average was 40.5 hours, while for Decem- Manufacturing as a whole was working a shorter 
ber, 1950, the average work week was 41.4 hours. In week than a year earlier, notwithstanding longer hours 


Consumers’ Price Index for Ten United States Cities, and Purchasing Value of the Dollar | 
Index Numbers, January, 1939 = 100 


Weighted Clothing Fuel? House- 


Date Average of Housing! furnish- | Sundries | Value of , 
All Items ings the Dollar. 
Total Electricity Gas 
1950 December........... 168.6 113.6 129.6 89.8 103.9 165.1 163.6 59.3 
Annual average...... 162.1 112-9 127.2 89.8 103.8 152.7 160.0 61.7 
1951 January............ 170.6 113.8 129.8 89.8 103.9 168.4 164.2 
February? <2. 6-1: 3.5 173.1 114.2 131.9 89.8 103.7 170.9 164.6 
Mare sscreauirastere’s 172.5 114.2 132.1 89.8 103.7 171.8 164.8 
Aprilisduc-trcr picts 172.8 F 115.7 132.2 89.8 103.7 172.1 165.4 
Mayertetirsdiincnpantc } é 115.9 130.2 89.9 103.7 171.7 165.4 
QUE lors sshne ae uate ; : 116.0 : 130.8 89.8 103.7 172.2 165.1 
DULY Sao eieontg sree sister 5 r 117.4 : 131.1 89.8 103.7 172.4 165.2 
AUBUSES esp fare ele cerels % ; 117.8 : 131.6 89.8 103.7 171.3 165.2 
September.......... ; ; 118.47 : 132.1 89.8 103.7 170.2 165.0 
Octoperwe Sic Poke 4 Fi 118.8 : 132.5 89.8 103.7 169.2 164.8 
November.......... 5 : 119.9 4 132.7 89.8 103.7 169.7 166.4 
December........... : : 120.3 a‘ 133.0 89.8 103.7 169.9 168.7 
titres : : 116.9 : 131.7 89.8 103.7 170.8 165.4 
Percentage Changes 


Nov., 1951 to Dec., 1951... i ( yi * 3 ‘ —0.2> | 
Dec., 1950 to Dec., 1951... 

1 Rents surveyed quarterly in individual cities. e Based on food prices for June 14, 1951. ¢ Based on food prices for Dec. 12, 1951. 

2 Includes electricity and gas. d Based on food prices for July 16, 1951. Less than 0.17. 

a Based on food prices for December 14, 1950. e Based on food prices for Sept. 17, 1951. r Revised. 

b Based on food prices for April 16, 1951. Based on food prices for Nov. 14, 1951. 


Consumers’ Price Index for Fifty-four Cities, and Purchasing Value of the Dollar 
Index Numbers, January, 1939 =100 


Weighted Clothing Fuel2 House- 
Date Average of| Food Housing! furnish- | Sundries | Value of 
All Items ings the Dollar 
Total Men’s | Women’s Total | Electricity Gas 
1950 November.......... 167.2 214.8 116.4 148.9 163.3 136.7 132.3 90.4 101.2 163.3 160.1 59.8 
December........... 170.1 221.5a} 116.9 150.4 165.4 187.7 132.4 90.4 101.2 165.9 161.4 58.8 
sell bege<2 4 208.8 115.6 144.7 158.4 133.2]. 180.5 90.4 101.8 153.0 157.6 61.2 : 

EO Sspai Rats ehieraaes a) 225.9 117.1 152.7 169.1 138.9 132.6 90.4 101.1 169.5 162.0 58.1 

Se arte tals gers Af 231.3 118.1 154.5 171.2 140.3 134.7 90.9 101.0 172.2 162.5 57.2 

Sedes is laeuerapvncters a! 229.0 118.3 154.8 171.6 140.5 134.7 90.9 101.0 172.8 162.7 57.4 
charerutcleveh ete npenetes 4 228.7b| 119.8 155.1 171.9 140.9 134.7 90.9 101.0 173.1 163.2 57.3 

Sc adat seePapetiax ea ars ci l 230.9 120.0r| 155.0 172.1 140.6 132.8 91.1 101.3 172.7 163.4 57.1 

a otateaierscvelers sare 2 231.1c} 119.97) 154.9 172.8 139.8 133.5 90.9 101.4 173.2 163.3 57.1 

Sp ete ka hve 2 232 .9d|* 121.3 154.8 172.7 139.7 133.9 90.9 101.5 173.4 163.6 56.8 

as Vis cali i ae tee 2 232.7e| 122.0 155.1 173.5r) 139.5 134.27 91.0 101.4 172.2r| 163.6 56.8 

ie aheeaaetuagets es at 233.5 122.3 156.57r| 174.9 141.0 134.77 91.0 101.4 170.97r| 163.7 56.6 

oD eecate Aenea a 1 235 .0 122.7 | 155.4 174.9r| 138.8 135 .0r 91.0 101.4 169.97) 163.5 56.5 

Sisk cates ieee 2 123.7 173.3 138.4 135.4 0 101.6 170. .0 55.8 


Oct., 1951 to Nov., 1951... +0.8 


Nov., 1950 to Nov., 1951. .| +7. +6.3 
1 Rents surveyed quarterly for individual cities. 6 Based on food prices for April 16, 1951. ¢ Based on food prices for Sept. 17, 1951. r Revised. 
2 Includes electricity and gas. c Based on food prices for June 14, 1951. f Based on food prices for Nov. 14, 1951. 
a Based on food prices for December 14, 1950. d Based on food prices for July 16, 1951. 
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Consumers’ Price Indexes for Cities Surveyed Quarterly 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1989=100 


Percentage 
Changes 


Percentage 
Changes 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1989= 100 


FEBRUARY, 1952 


Cirr 
Aug. 1951 | Nov. 1 
Nov. 1951 | Aug. 1951 | Nov. 1950 ke) Nov. 1951 } Aug. 1951 | Nov. 1950 Png as uy 
Nov. 1951 | Nov. 1951 Nov. 1951 | Nov. 1951 
Akron New Haven 
iendeer owt din. 242.9 | 234.47] 219.8 || +3.6 Bi] MRood Wise terrane yp +1.5] +9.9 
| :SVSh a 130.5 130.3 124.6 +0.2 Sit ft SAOUSIN GL! sey, c ciate sce +11.8 | +13.6 
iothing. 0... 6.60.4. 155.7 | 158.3 | 148.5 || —1.6 .8 | Clothing........... +0.3| +5.9 
GR See een eae 158.4 155.8r| 159.5 +1.7 OY Gel Pal LE ata rian ia eee +0.5 +2.0 
Housefurnishings..... 148.8 | 150.37] 144.2 —1.0 | +8.2 | Housefurnishings.... —0.2 | +10.3 
BUMOTICS. 6.555. s- 159.2 | 158.67] 155.6 +0.4 | +2. SUMOrIeSs J). Haile ewe +0.4] +2.9 
Weighted total..... 178.0 | 175.5r) 168.3 || +1.4| +5.8| Weighted total.... +2.3| +7.6 
Chattanooga Pittsburgh 
IEEEOOG. bocce ceyesie ce cs 238.1 235.8r| 212.8 +1.0 | +11.9 | Food............... 237 .8 229.8r| 211.1 +3.5 | +12.6 
ronan ee oe 142.7 141.5 138.5 +0.8 +8.0 | Housing............ 139.3 133.0 120.3 +4.7 | +15.8 
Wlothing . . 5 .uccjie. ees 141.3 142.0r| 136.6 —0.5 +3.4 | Clothing........... 153.3 155.17} 146.7 —1.2 +4.5 
he Solos bye «00s 133.9 130.6 133.8 +2.5 +0.1 | Fuel!.............. 146.5 146.1 135.9 +0.3 +7.8 
Housefurnishings..... 127.6 | 128.8] 124.1 —0.9 | -+2.8 | Housefurnishings....| 156.5 | 157.87} 148.2 —0.8| +5.6 
Sundries............. 150.3 149.4 145.8 +0.6 +8.1 | Sundries............ 168.2 166.8 160.7 +0.8 +4.7 
Weighted total....... 172.4 171.27} 162.0 +0.7 +6.4 Weighted total....| 182.0 177.9r| 165.7 +2.3 +9.8 
Cincinnati Richmond 
MRCOG C8 22,8. Se CRU ofa 237 .2 234.0r| 215.2 +1.4 | +10.2 | Food............... 260.6 261.6r} 241.0 —0.4 +8.1 
AOU SIG soa joheie ¥ ays: e2, 130.4 128.4 120.6 +1.6 +8.1 | Housing............ 128.1 128.0 124.7 +0.1 +2.7 
GRIT ee 163.4 164.1 160.2 —0.4 +2.0 | Clothing........... 160.7 164.2 155.9 —2.1 +3.1 
eS iid clea les 151.0 149.4 150.3 +1.1 +0.5 | Fuel?.............. 138.2 134.9 137.3 +2.4 +0.7 
Housefurnishings..... 162.7 | 165.37} 159.0 —1.6 | -+2.3 | Housefurnishings....}| 175.3 | 176.5r| 169.4 —0.7] 43.5 
SUMCTICS..”.3,.0:si9c:000 = 164.6 164.0r) 159.7 +0.4 +8.1 | Sundries............ 144.3 141.87) 141.3 +1.8 +2.1 
Weighted total..... 181.4 180.07} 170.6 +0.8 +6.3 Weighted total....}| 178.0 177.7r| 170.0 +0.2 +4.7 
Dallas Rochester 
75 Be ee 241.4 236 .9r| 222.2 +1.9 +8.6 | Food............... 245.7 238.6r| 220.2 +3.0 | +11.6 
Housing: : 65 ..2..1...- 171.1 171.9 166.5 —0.5 +2.8 | Housing............ 130.0 130.17] 124.4 —0.1 +4.5 
LOAN ois hs seis 1e s 156.1 155.8 149.3 +0.2 +4.6 | Clothing........... 157.5 154.4r) 151.6 +2.0 +3.9 
UG CARR ie ae 93.0 93.0 89.1 0 fA Ali Buel oe ose bciss 178.1 177.0 171.1 +0.6 +4.1 
Housefurnishings..... 158.38 | 160.6 | 156.2 —1.4 | +1.3 | Housefurnishings....| 197.1 | 198.4 | 191.0 —0.7 | +38.2 
Bundries 21) Yh. 0). 0. 164.8 162.6 162.1 +1.4 Silat. | woundries! y. kin Un 174.6 170.2 169.1 +2.6 +8.3 
Weighted total..... 180.8 | 179.2 | 172.9 || +0.9| +4.6| Weighted total..../- 185.3 | 181.8r| 173.7 || +1.9| +6.7 
Duluth St. Louis 
Blood Hes fot LES. 238.5 236.6 218.2 +0.8 +9.3 | Food............... 239.9 233 .'7 215.0 +2.7 | +11.6 
“ELS eas Es 131.7 131.7 114.0 0 +15.5 | Housing............ 129.4 129.4r} 117.0 0 +10.6 
slothing ¢.\4:o.8...0.0 << 164.3 166.2r} 158.3 =1.1 +8.8 | Clothing........... 148.0 149.57) 142.6 —1.0 +3.8 
(RRA ee area or 149.7 149.3 150.5 +0.3 O05 Puella. vecinec oa 151.5 148.9 148.8 +1.7 +1.8 
Housefurnishings..... 190.3 | 191.7] 172.3 —0.7 | +10.4 | Housefurnishings....] 168.8 169.4 160.6 —0.4 +5.1 
MSHRGTICS) |. fo gow o> 160.6 159.7 156.1 +0.6 +2.9 | Sundries............ 157.2 154.2 144.9 +1.9 +8.5 
Weighted total..... 182.3 | 181.6r| 170.9 || +0.4| +6.7] Weighted total....| 179.2 | 176.2r| 164.3 | +1.7| +9.1 
Fall River San Francisco-Oakland 
TOG Ra Ans Cc eas 222.1 | 219.7r; 200.1 +1.1 | +11.0 | Food............... 251.6 237.6r| 228.6 +5.9 |} +10.1 
IONSING ree cc nays - 129.8 | 128.3r|~ 106.9 +1.2 | +21.4 | Housing............ 116.2 | 116.2 | 102.7 0 +13.1 
Wlothing .. yo. s8i 172.6 173.57r| 164.5 —0.5 +4.9 | Clothing........... 163.2 164.9 153.4 —1.0 +6.4 
UTE Se eas Rie aa 153.3 152.1 151.0 +0.8 pede el taye etka ction se 104.0 100.87 96.3 +3.2 +8.0 
Housefurnishings..... 144.8 | 145.6] 141.5 —0.5 | +2.3 | Housefurnishings....] 166.1 | 169.6 | 157.6 —2.1] +5.4 
MUNOLIES: cs ccs cae 165.5 164.7 158.2 +0.5 +4.6 | Sundries............ 165.4 165.6 160.6 —0.1 +3.0 
Weighted total..... 177.5 176.27) 163.2 +0.7 +8.8 Weighted total....| 182.2 178.0r} 169.3 +2.4 +7.6 
Muskegon Wilmington, Del. 
OOUS cairn cele csiee's 286.8 284.7 258.1 +0.7 | +11.1 | Food............... 212.2 207.4r) 193.3 +2.3 +9.8 
ROUBID 2 cis seistece crs >, <'e% 131.3 121.0 115.4 +8.5 | +13.8 | Housing............ 130.4 128.8 125.8 +1.2 +3.7 
lOUnINg acct ss ss. ss 156.5 157.2 145.9 —0.4 +7.3 | Clothing........... 157.3 160.3 154.3 —1.9 +1.9 
MOS sianreetietetes 32s 167.2 167.2 164.9 0 1.4] Fuels oie cc jeicee ols 130.9 129.8 134.5 +0.8 —2.7 
Housefurnishings..... SL Sil 2e1S87. 201 127..6 —4.6 | -+2.9 | Housefurnishings....| 182.5 | 184.0 | 173.0 —0.8 | +5.5 
BSTACEIES s,,5,° 5) sj<fotsi0.s,<is 163.2 162.3 154.4 +0.6 +5.7 | Sundries............ 150.8 149.8 147.5 +0.7 +2.2 
Weighted total..... 189.7 187.6 174.9 +1.1 +8.5 Weighted total....| 170.2 168.47} 161.4 +1.1 +5.5 
Blades electricity and gas. : 
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in defense-connected industries. These included ord- 
nance, machinery, electrical machinery and instru- 
ment makers. A forty-seven-hour week in metal- 
working machinery reflected heavy requirements for 
machine tools in the defense program. 

Largely because of the long work week, average 
weekly earnings climbed to $67.36 in December, $1.55 
higher than November. The December weekly earn- 
ings were more than 5% over December, 1950, 
amounts. Hourly earnings, including overtime and 
other premium pay of factory workers, amounted to 
$1.64 for December, 1 cent more than November and 
9 cents above December, 1950. Wage adjustments 
over the year plus shifts from lower- to higher-paid 
industries accounted for much of the longer-term rise. 


NONFARM EMPLOYMENT AT RECORD LEVELS 


’ One reads about areas with serious unemployment 
problems resulting from scarcity of critical materials 
and slackened consumer demand for some articles. On 
the other hand, the number of people working in in- 
dustry, commerce and government hit a record of 
47.5 million in the middle of December. The Decem- 
ber figure reflects seasonal factors which were more 
than enough to offset reductions in construction and 
other outdoor activities. The 1951 average of 46.4 
million nonfarm workers was the highest ever and 
stood almost 2.5 million above the 1950 average. 
Manufacturing industries reported a slight decline 
from November to December as a result of reduced 
work forces in canning and lumbering. But employ- 
ment in these industries was 85,000 over December, 
1950. Some other reductions were reported in con- 
sumer goods industries. Reduced supplies of critical 
materials or shrinkage in consumer demand were fac- 
tors, but most of the defense-type industries added 
workers to the payrolls. 

For the year as a whole, government (including 
federal, state, and local agencies) added the largest 
number of employees. The total was just under a half 
million from December, 1950, to December, 1951, with 
most of these being hired by the Federal Government. 
Least in importance was trade, with a net increment of 
155,000 for the twelve-month period. Contract con- 
struction, finance and manufacturing followed in that 
order, with transportation and public utilities and 
service the other major categories to show a year-to- 
year gain. A decrease of some 37,000 bituminous coal 
miners accounted for a net decrease in mining for the 
year. 


STRIKE LOSSES IN 1951 


The chart shows a postwar low in strike losses for 
1951. Compared with 1950, idleness from strikes was 
down more than 40%. Last year’s losses were only one 
fifth as great as 1946, the all-time high. Although the 
picture last year looked favorable when judged by 


moderately Hae than last year. 
WAGE SETTLEMENTS IN HEAVY VOLUME 


Of the ninety-nine wage adjustments confirmed last | 
month, all but two were retroactive to 1951 dates,} 
with a large number of these tied in to the cost of} 
living increases of the last quarter. A number of test} 
cases are being presented to the Wage Stabilization | 
Board involving raises over the principal amounts! 
granted by the WSB under General Wage Regulations } 
6 and 8. Fringe benefits or wage-related practices | 
were liberalized in about one out of every five settle- | 
ments confirmed last month. Longer vacations and } 


mentioned. One out of twenty gave additional holi- | 
days. Wage earners were not the only ones benefiting | 
from cost of living adjustments or generous fringe | 
benefits. One out of every four of the settlements noted | 
involved salaried personnel. Weekly raises ranging | 
from $2 to $5 or 1% to 5% were recorded. One out of } 
ten settlements brought nonunion employees into line | 
with cost of living adjustments. One company granted | 
Blue Cross and life insurance but did not mention’ 
more money. Over the past two months, the paper | 
industry has dominated the wage settlement tabula- | 
tions. About one out of six settlements last month 
were in the paper industry, with most of them grant- | 
ing cost of living raises. Among the individual settle- 
ments noted last month were: 


Westinghouse Electric Company—Approximate- 
ly 6.3 cents an hour was granted to some 62,000 
employees in interstate agreements with electrical — 
workers. Thirteen thousand salaried employees re- 
ceived a 3.5% increase. In addition, a liberalized 
vacation plan was given to all employees. WSB 
approval is needed for the settlements. 

New York Telephone Company—A total of 
33,633 salaried employees were given $2 to $5 a 
week increases. All were negotiated by independent 
unions. 

Pau W. Dickson | 
Statistical Division 


Management Book Shelf 


Union Leadership Training—The subtitle of this volume 
is “A Handbook of Tools and Techniques.” It is designed 
primarily as an aid in training local union leaders in prob- 
lems of union administration, collective bargaining nego- 
tiations, and shop steward duties. The teaching techniques 
discussed and illustrated are viewed by the authors as 
being applicable in any leadership training program. By 
A. A. Liveright, Harper & Brothers, New York, 1951, 
278 pp., $3.50. 
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Significant Labor Statistics 


Item 


| Consumers’ Price Index! 
PAUIEILEINIG Cs Re PeR ERS ie ice ele Sale was 


US SUS Son LS eee eee 
BELOIT Peers RNS a Ga eae ss 
WUBIN N66 ce clus tae cae eae an 


PAGUSCLUTNISHINGS . eis.n.0s0.20i ase ses cine 
SUIS eS saree ata ere ee RMR eR RRS 
Purchasing value of the dollar......... 
bites! (BIS) ovcidenns «sieges sacar 


Employment Status? 
Civilian labor force. 2. .)4... 006.0 aee.. 
Le) hate toe ee es eee 
PRPRICUITURE HIE coe ere. ae 
Nonagricultural industries........ 
Mnemployediaisicia araisremes Ja783 +: eters are 


Wage Earners? 
Employeesin nonagriculturalestablishm’ts 
lamifactuiime sec cciscen weer oh 
TO DTC SEA bid ct ar 
Wonstruction Ais). Siscte ose ate 


“REVO Ged ho bin creer ame Cane ae oe 


Production and related workers in manuf’g 
Employment 

All manufacturing............... 

Durabletenn cence eae. Set 


Average weekly hours 
All’manufacturing................ 
Ditrableweerers csc ee aek 
Nondurable ttrcint..s0 2 2).. 4% 
Average hourly earnings 
All manufacturing. ts. ..n oss. 5 
SBS 0) Ce PU a esto a 


Average weekly earnings 
All manufacturing..... Bae Ot 


Durables pe oeeens+ ss cee 


INoneurrallo lessee spas teapesetea ages 5 nich sssene 
Straight time hourly earnings 

AUlRMAMIZACEOTING Vels.cy-- coi. es le 

Diurablerac Gictites scehsaa- i+ 


Turnover rates in manufacturing? 
PE PATA VOUS Hie frsyaiissieysio.dlous s.0/sec aides 
CRINGE, 340.055. SOBUReS See 
Dischargestiis isi. secoe ese ciaela ss 
UAUCU Ss AO SOS BOE On ator Coen 
IL NSCORO TRS hae Ma Oe 


1 Nationau InpustTRiAL ConFERENCE Boarp 
2 Bureau of the Census | 
% Bureau of Labor Statistics 


FEBRUARY, 1952 


August, 185.5; Sept., 186.6; Oct., 187.4; Nov. 188.6; 
Year ago, 176.4 

b Based on food prices for June 14, 1951 

ce Based on food prices for July 11, 1951 
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Percentage Change 


Latest | Latest 
Month | Month 
over over 

Previous} Year 

Month Ago 
+1.2) +7.2 
+2.0) +11.6 
+0.8} +6.3 
—0.6} +3.7 
—0.9} +6.1 
—0.3} +1.2 
+0.3) +2.3 
0 +0.7 
+0.2) +0.4 
+0.2) +4.3 
+0.9) +3.1 
—1.2| —6.7 
+0.8) +7.8 
—0.8} +0.2 
—0.5) +1.2 
—9.2) +2.3 
+0.6; +1.0 
—8.4| —24.9 
+1.4) +1.9 
—0.2} +0.5 
—0.4| —2.3 
—4.6) +4.1 
—0.5}) +0.5 
+5.2) +1.5 
+0.5) +4.9 
—0.8) +0.1 
+5.1] +7.1 
—0.2} —1.3 
0 +1.0 
—0.4) —4.2 
+1.7/ —0.5 
+1.4) —0.2 
+2.0) —1.2 
+0.6} +6.0 
+0.8} +6.5 
+0.3) +4.7 
4+2.4| +5.4 
+2.2| +6.2 
+2.4| +3.4 
+0.4| +6.5 
+0.2} +6.7 
+0.5| +5.5 
—12.8) +7.9 
—24.0) —9.5 

—25.0 0 
+14.3) +45.5 
—15.9| —7.5 


1951 
Unit 
Dec Nov. Oct. Sept. Aug. July June 
Jan. 1939=100 || ..... 179.2) 177.1) 176.7| 176.2} 176.2) 175.2 
Jan. 1939=100 || ..... f 239.7) 235.0/d 233.5) 232.7\c 232.9/b 231.1 
Jan. 1939=100 || ..... 123.7) 122.7| 122.3) 122.0) 121.3] 119.9 
Jan. 1939=100 || ..... 154.4) 155.4) 156.6) 155.1) 154.8) 154.9 
Jan. 1939=100 || ..... 173.3|r 174.9] 174.9|r 173.5] 172.7] 172.8 
Jan. 1939=100 || ..... 138.4) 138.8} 141.0] 139.5] 139.7] 139.8 
Jan. 1939=100 || ..... 135.4)r 135.0l7 134.7|r 134.2) 133.9] 133.5 
Jan. 1939=100 || ..... 91.0} 91.0} 91.0} 91.0} 90.9} 90.9 
Jan. 19839=100 || ..... 101.6) 101.4) 101.4) 101.4/r 101.5} 101.4 
Jan. 1939=100 || ..... 170.3)r 169.9|7 170.9) 172.2) 173.4) 163.3 
Jan. 1939=100 || ..... 165.0} 163.5} 163.7) 163.6); 163.6] 163.3 
Jan. 1939 dollars || ..... 55.8} 56.5] 56.6) 56.8} 56.8] 57.1 
1935-1939=100 |] ..... a 189.3/a 187.8/a 186.5)a 185.6]a 185.8]a 185.5 
thousands 62,688] 63,164) 63,452] 63,168] 64,208] 64,382] 63,783 
thousands 61,014] 61,336] 61,836] 61,580] 62,630] 62,526] 61,803 
thousands 6,378] 7,022) 7,668) 7,526) 7,688) 7,908) 8,035 
thousands 54,636] 54,314) 54,168] 54,054) 54,942] 54,618] 53,768 
thousands 1,674; 1,828} 1,616} 1,606} 1,578] 1,856] 1,980 
thousands pA7,482\r 46,822\r 46,868|r 46,956) 46,724) 46,432) 46,567 
thousands p15,874\r 15,899|r 15,948/r 16,039] 16,008] 15,813] 15,956 
thousands p 95ir 919\r 915ir 917 922 906 927 
thousands p 2,502\r 2,622\r 2,756|\r 2,768} 2,809] 2,754) 2,686 
thousands p 4,147\r 4,166)r 4,168} 4,178} 4,190) 4,176] 4,161 
thousands 1p 10,598|r 10,078|r 9,878|r 9,781] 9,641] 9,667) 9,732 
thousands p 1,917|\r 1,907|r 1,901}r 1,898} 1,914] 1,908} 1,893} 
thousands ip 4,698\r 4,734\r 4,770\r 4,831] 4,839] 4,852) 4,835 
thousands p 6,831] 6,497] 6,532) 6,544) 6,401] 6,356] 6,377 
thousands ip 12,889|r 12,915}r 12,997\r 13,087} 13,069} 12,885} 13,064 
thousands p 7,330|\r 7,331|\r 7,293\r 7,279] 7,261] 7,226) 7,409 
thousands p 5,559\r 5,584\r 5,704\r 5,808] 5,808} 5,659] 5,655 
number p 41.2\r 40.5ir 40.5) 40.6) 40.3) 40.2) 40.7 
number p 42.1lr 41.5\r 41.7r 41.6) 41.3) 40.9) 41.8 
number p 40.0\r 39.2} 38.9\r 39.4) 39.1 39.3) 39.4 
dollars p 1.635\r 1.625\r 1.615|r 1.613} 1.596) 1.598) 1.599 
dollars p1.724\r 1.711\r 1.706\r 1.707); 1.684) 1.682) 1.681 
dollars p1.511lr 1.506) 1.491)r 1.489} 1.481} 1.488) 1.484 
dollars p 67.36|r 65.81\r 65.41\r 65.49) 64.32) 64.24) 65.08 
dollars p 72.58\r 71.01|r 71.14)r 71.01] 69.55) 68.79) 70.27 
dollars p 60.44\r 59.04) 58.00|7 58.67) 57.91) 58.48) 58.47 
dollars é 1.575\r 1.568|r 1.577) 1.554) 1.542) 1.546) 1.540 
dollars é€ 1.648\r 1.644/r 1.636]r 1.638] 1.619) 1.622) 1.611 
dollars e 1.470|\r 1.463] 1.450)r 1.444) 1.441) 1.444) 1.441 
per 100 employees || ..... Allr 4.7 ‘opal: 5.3 44 4.3 
per 100 employees || ..... Oink 5 3.1 Binal 2.4 2.5 
per 100 employees || ..... 3 4 i 4 “o 4 
per 100 employees || ..... 1.6\r 1.4 11,8) 1.4 1.3 1.0 
per 100 employees || ..... 3.7r 4.4 4.3 4.5 4.2 4.9 
a Adjusted indexes: June, 185.2; July, 185.5; 


d Based on food prices for Sept. 17, 1951 
e Estimated 


Based on food prices for Nov. 14, 1951 


p Preliminary 
r Revised 
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Wage Stabilization 


(Continued from page 46) 


frequently than once each six months, and must base 
it on the latest index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
which is published nationally. That is the acceptable 
index and the only one as of the present time that you 
can adopt without prior approval. 


NEW PLANT PROBLEMS 


CHAIRMAN MONK: If you open a new plant, 
what steps must be taken to comply with wage and 
salary regulations? First with respect to wage regula- 
tions, what are the requirements? 


MR. ROSELL: That is covered under Wage Regu- 
lation 9. Three weeks before going into production, 
you are required to file a proposed wage schedule 
through your Wage-Hour office. Then it comes to the 
Wage Stabilization Board. If within a three-week 
period you have not heard from the WSB saying that 
the schedule is not approvable, you can go ahead and 
pay it, but only on this condition: if the WSB should 
at a later point say that the rates in your schedule 
are too far out of line with your area or industry, 
you'll have to cut back. 

Generally speaking, there have not been many cut- 
backs. A caution—if you are filing a schedule or 
adopting a schedule for a new plant by all means 
don’t try to pick the highest rates in your area or 
industry. I know the temptation is great, but then 
your possibility of rejection is so much the greater 
and you may only upset your employee relations in 
a new plant. 

MR. O’MALLEY: In filing those petitions contain- 
ing proposed wage schedules, you have to show the 
criteria which you have used to arrive at the rates. 
Don’t file a schedule like an employer did in down- 
State Illinois. In that part which called for criteria, 
he wrote: “I had to set these rates as high as possible 
in order to get anybody to come to work for me.” I 
doubt that that type of criterion would be approved. 

CHAIRMAN MONK: te about salary regula- 
tions? 


MR. COOPER: The SSB has adopted the same 
rules. 


TANDEMS AND INTERPLANT INEQUITIES 


CHAIRMAN MONK: Someone on the panel this 
morning mentioned the “tandem” relationship. What 
is meant by a tandem relationship, and how is it 
maintained or restored? 

MR. WEISS: The tandem relationship was origin- 
ally established to cover situations in which increases 
were granted prior to the freeze date. You had hun- 


dreds of genuine situations in which, as a matter of 
practice over a period of five to ten years, another 
employer had followed that increase by the same 
amount and the same timing and in everything else. 
It seemed unfair at the time that the accidental date 
of January 25 should freeze that second employer 
from maintaining a historical relationship that he 
could demonstrate. 

So Regulation 10 was designed primarily for the 
period subsequent to the freeze date. Therefore, there 
shouldn’t be much use made of this regulation at the 
present time. There are still some rare situations 
where an employer can come in and say that an in- 
crease granted by another firm has made it neces- 
sary for him to give the increase as well, if he is 
to maintain his historical relationship. 

Thus the tandem principle is one in which you can 
demonstrate factuallythat historically (for a sub- 
stantial period of time) one individual has followed 
another individual in relation to both the timing and 
the amount of increases. Now that principle also ap- 
plies within an establishment, and that was another 
situation for which it was intended. Very often you 
have a collective bargaining agent for your produc- 
tion workers and as a matter of historical practice 
you have always given the same increase to your 
white collar workers afterwards. In some cases you 
gave the increase to production workers before the 
freeze date, and you were caught before you could 
follow through on the white collar workers. 

Those are the types of situations in which the tan- 
dem principle is intended to be used, and we generally 
require at least a five-year history to demonstrate the 
tandem relationship. 

CHAIRMAN MONK: Well, now, in this same 
field, what procedure must be followed to straighten 
out an interplant inequity situation? 

MR. ROSELL: I think that was mentioned earlier. 
To straighten out an interplant inequity, you would 
file a petition under Wage Regulation 17, which 
covers the situation. 

Regulation 17 was not intended to bring everybody 
up to the highest amount that is being paid in the 
area or industry. The intent is to try to bring you up 
to, roughly speaking, the average of the stabilized 
rates or prevailing levels and to take care of really 
gross inequities. 

I think I mentioned earlier, too, that if you file a 
petition under Wage Regulation 17, by all means in- 
dicate where it is that you have an inequity. Don’t 
just say: “It is inequitable; I am losing my people.” 
That’s not an interplant inequity at all. You should 
illustrate with definite factual information what your 
area or industry is paying as compared to your own 
rates. The case analyst and the board will then have 
before them ample information to indicate whether or 
not you even have a problem. 
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MR. COOPER: As a matter of fact, it would be 
ghly inflationary if you brought everyone up to the 
jp man in the community or industry, because there 
as always been a spread in company practice. Some 
ay higher, some pay lower, depending on their own 
nployment practices. 

MR. WEISS: I want to say a word about one word 
iat Mr. Rosell used. That’s the “average.” You look 
; the regulation on interplant inequities and you 
in see that it is pretty vague. The WSB is now try- 
Z to agree on something to give some real meaning 
) it, and that is where the guts of the regulation is 
ying to be determined—in the instructions that will 
e given to the regional boards, and also eventually 
e made public. The board hasn’t decided on the 
abilized level to which you are going to be allowed 
) increase rates under the interplant inequity prin- 
ple. I don’t know whether it’s going to be the aver- 
ye; I have doubts as to whether it will be. 


COMPLIANCE AND PENALTIES 


CHAIRMAN MONK: We are reading a lot about 

ivestigations these days of one kind or another. 
et’s answer this question: What is being done to 
nforce compliance with wage stabilization? 
MR. WEISS: I think there are a lot of people who 
ave had the feeling in the past months that it 
oesn’t matter whether they comply with wage sta- 
ilization. They are going to be in for some rude dis- 
ppointments, and maybe expensive disappointments, 
ecause enforcement of the wage stabilization pro- 
ram, although it has been delayed, is now getting 
nder way. 

We now have a National Enforcement Commission 
ully appointed. We have appointed regional enforce- 
1ent commissions in almost all the regions of the 
ountry. One of our major difficulties has been lack of 
unds to get enough investigational work by the 
Vage and Hour Division to unearth violations. It 
oesn’t mean we haven’t had any. We have had a 
air number, and some of you have read in the paper 
bout our first enforcement hearing in Detroit. That’s 
oing to be followed by additional announcements of 
hat kind. 

I think I can say that the WSB is convinced—labor, 
aanagement, and public members—that there is ao 
oint in having a wage stabilization program if it 
sn’t going to be enforced. 

We are going to have quite a few investigations in 
he next six months. Our legal staff is being recruited, 
nd I think that the next half year will show a very 
erious and substantial attempt to point out to those 
ho deliberately—and I want to emphasize that— 
rho deliberately and significantly violate the regula- 
ions that it is going to be a costly venture. 

Now, I don’t think that those who are violating 
hrough mistakes (minor and technical violations) 
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need give serious concern to it, although we may have 
to impose certain types of penalties there, too. 


MR. ROSELL: I would like to add a word of ex- 
planation as to how our enforcement program is work- 
ing. The enforcement program in the regional area 
operates something like this: As in the area where 
you file your petitions and get rulings, the basic field 
investigation work is done by the Wage-Hour offices 
and Wage-Hour agents. 

But a Wage-Hour man coming into your plant 
doesn’t necessarily mean you are being investigated. 
We have had some question about it. We carry on a 
spot-check program constantly, and I might say that 
in our region here we have had hundreds and hun- 
dreds of cases where we have carried on this spot 
check. That’s one source of determining compliance 
with our program. 

There is a second large group of cases where com- 
petitors advise us that someone is violating or they 
think someone is violating. Those too are being inves- 
tigated. Some are on a national scale. 

Up to this point in our region, at least a great deal 
of what we have been carrying on, has, of necessity, 
had to be educational. There have been a considerable 
number of violations but, fortunately, most of them 
have been due to technicalities or misunderstandings, 
and we have straightened those out. We do it every 
day. But we, right here in Chicago, are in the stage 
where I think within the very next few weeks we are 
going to have to issue some complaints. 

The penalties, of course, are rather severe. Not only 
will the illegal amount of payments not be deductible 
for income tax purposes, but the entire payroll for 
the group involved can be tainted. That’s aside from 
the criminal and other types of penalties. As I see 
it, I would not deem it advisable to play in that area, 
because you are only going to hurt yourself. 


MR. COOPER: You left out the disallowances on 
government cost contract computations. 


MR. ROSELL: Yes, I very frankly didn’t want to 
go too deeply into it. There are other penalties. Of 
course, if you have priorities and other allocations, 
the withdrawal of those, too, can be recommended. 


MR. O'MALLEY: Every Wage-Hour investigation 
now being made throughout the country is followed 
on the part of the Wage-Hour inspector by a test 
check of the employer’s books to see whether or not 
he may have exceeded the limitations in the Wage 
Stabilization regulations. In other words, if a Wage- 
Hour investigator in making a routine or complaint 
investigation for compliance with the Fair Labor 
Standards Act notes that the employer’s payroll for 
a hundred employees on January 25, 1951, was 
$100,000 and it’s now $150,000 for the same number 
of employees, then he begins to compile some data. 
He asks “How come?” and wants to know where the 
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authority was for these raises, and who got them. 

These data are compiled into an investigation te- 
port. If a legal justification for the raises is not forth- 
coming, the file is sent to the Wage Stabilization 
Board with a statement that a violation may exist. 
From there on, it is up to WSB whether it wants to 
assess penalties on that employer. 

Many of the violations we have found have been 
a result of the employer, particularly the small busi- 
nessman, not knowing what he could do or not under- 
standing the regulations. There we try to be realistic 
about it and in our investigation, if we find a viola- 
tion, we tell the board, “We don’t think this fellow 
did it wilfully or deliberately. We think he just didn’t 
understand.” 


CHAIRMAN MONK: Are you going to distin- 
guish between innocent and wilful violations that are 
deliberate? 


MR. O'MALLEY: We are, because we have had 
about fourteen years’ experience determining when 
someone sets out to beat the law and when he does 
it by accident. We think we know as a result of about 
a thousand convictions in this area in the courts who 
is a deliberate chiseler and who makes an honest 
mistake. 


CHAIRMAN MONK: What about salary stabili- 
zation—are you going to do the same? 


MR. COOPER: We have essentially the same phi- 
losophy on enforcement. There aren’t a lot of men to 
do it with, but there are spot enforcements, exemplary 
enforcements, and it depends on what the intent of 
the violator is. And any court of law takes the same 
attitude. There is a little principle to start out with 
that ignorance of the law or misinterpretation of the 
law in itself is no excuse or authority for violation 
of the law. 


BACKLOGS 


CHAIRMAN MONK: Now, I am going to ask the 
panel here, one at a time, to answer this question: 
“What is the present backlog of cases?” 

MR. WEISS: Well, in terms of petitions, Pd say 
the present backlog is something like this—the na- 
tional office, I think, has around 3,000. That isn’t as 
bad as it looks because let’s say 2,000 of those 3,000 
are tied up because of lack of policy. Once we get a 
policy in the pension and fringe field and in the com- 
mission earnings, roughly speaking, I think we can 
clean out a couple of thousand of those cases pretty 
quickly. So our backlog in the national office is get- 
ting down to manageable proportions. 

Throughout the regions, I think we have a backlog 
of 8,000 to 9,000 cases, a large percentage of which 
are concentrated here in Chicago. It’s alarming, be- 
cause the backlog is growing week by week. You can 
draw your bar graph of inflow, outflow, and backlog. 


You can see that every week we are falling farthg 
and farther behind. 

The explanation for the backlog in the regions is a 
very simple one. When we got news about the budget, 
we imposed a rigid freeze. The regions were just in 
the process of recruiting what we thought was a mini- 
mum staff, and we froze them before they got to that 

oint. 

: With the budget we now have, we have some lee- 
way. We have a little pool of funds to give to those 
regions where the backlog is most serious. Chicago, 
for example, will get an increase—not enough, I am 
sure, but some increase of staff. We have a fellow 
out here from Washington, one of our top men, work- 
ing with the Chicago office to try to devise ways of 
cutting down the backlog. 

But in any event, it is a serious situation. We don’ t 
have enough funds-to do a real job in getting the 
backlog down. 

MR. ROSELL: Yd like to say this about our backs 
log. In numbers, we are docketing cases at about 
1,800 to 1,900. We have probably disposed of about 
300 or 400 at the most. That would still leave us 
approximately 1,500 cases. We have some very, very 
serious problems, largely because we have a very 
small staff, approximately fifteen people. But we have 
adopted expedients. 

There is another reason for the backlog, too. Some 
of that backlog could have been disposed of had we 
had proper filings of petitions. Many petitions lack 
sufficient information. Many petitioners scream about 
the backlog, but when you send them a letter about 
needed information to supplement their petitions you 
don’t hear from them for three or four weeks. 

CHAIRMAN MONK: How is business with the 
Salary Stabilization Board? 


MR. COOPER: We have a backlog of about 5,000 
cases, and we have handled about 3,000. Some of 
them, I guess, you’d put in the category of simple 
rulings, as the term is used by Wage and Hour, as to 
whether the man can or cannot do something under 
the regulations. 

But I’d say most of them occur where they can’t 
do something under the regulations. When we opened 
up for business this past summer we inherited 2,000 
or 3,000 cases which were simply taken out of the file 
cabinets of the Wage Stabilization Board and various 
Wage and Hour offices and shipped to us—and we 
had no staff. 

We have been improving our output week by week, 
but our input has grown week by week, and we are 
still slipping ground. 

Now, I look for a major improvement as we start 
opening up these field offices. We are working dili- 
gently on selection of personnel, key personnel, and 
I hope we can have some announcements on this 
fairly shortly. I doubt whether we will transfer the 
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national backlog in Washington to the field offices. 
It would be better for them to start out fresh and 
not take the heat right away on the old cases. 

We have the same problems as the Wage Board. 
There are a lot of situations where policy hasn’t been 
decided. In a sense, there is policy—there is the first 
regulation that came out and said, “Everything is 
frozen—lock, stock and barrel.” That’s policy. But 
then people come in with problems that require re- 
laxation of that general freeze policy, and you have to 
do it intelligently. That’s the general situation in that 
type of backlog. 

There are other kinds of situations where the back- 
log in the cases is something created by the employer, 
and there just won’t be any relief. He says, “I know 
I can’t do it under the regulations, but this is a boom 
year. We have to pay the money out. Maybe next 
year won’t be a boom, or the year after. We have to 
pay this money out. You have got to let us do it.” 

Well, now, you get a lot of cases like that. That 
adds to the backlog, and very painfully. 

CHAIRMAN MONK: That brings me to the point 
where I’m going to ask the panel the final question. 
What does one do when action on a petition has not 
been forthcoming within a reasonable time? 

MR. ROSELL: There are many means of trying to 
get the problem solved regional-wise. The labor or- 
ganizations have their representatives and also have 
executive assistants; industry members have them, 
too; and, of course, you can call the board. But if you 
keep plaguing us, we use up our time with the few 
people we have telling you where your case is. That 
means another case isn’t being handled. We are trying 
by every means possible to move them as fast as we 
can. 

As to how to find relief, you can find out either 
through your various representatives on the labor or 
industry end or, as an alternative, you can contact 
the office, but I would ask you to keep the latter to 
the minimum. 

If you have a case that was filed two weeks ago, 
you can’t, at this point, expect immediate treatment 
unless it’s an extremely stereotyped case which can 
be handled under delegated authority to the staff. 
Even that takes time—just the physical time to zo 
through these files. So much of our time is being 
diverted to checking information and obtaining the 
necessary economic information that delays follow. 

One of the problems that we have had in the region 
—and I am sure it was true in Washington—is that 
you just don’t go out and pick up economic analysts. 
They don’t grow on trees, and we have the same prob- 
lem that you employers have, too. We can’t find the 
proper people. We can, of course, file petitions with 
Mr. Weiss in Washington asking for help, but that 
doesn’t of itself necessarily solve things. It takes us 
time to train people, too, and that’s another problem 
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that has added to the problem of delay. But we are 
moving along much faster than we ever did and, of 
course, there is no reason why we won’t move faster 
from here on because we are turning out more and 
more cases every week. 


The Cost of Fringes 
(Continued from page 56) 


e Per cent of payroll (annual cost divided by an- 
nual payroll) 
e Cents per hour (cost per employee per hour) 


Annual Cost 


This is the total sum expended by the company 
over a year on a given benefit or service exclusive of 
administrative costs. Several of the companies visited 
have an elaborate payroll and accounting set-up that 
makes readily available the total cost per year of any 
plus wage payment, benefit or service. It is a book- 
keeping entry. Other companies have readily avail- 
able figures on only the larger cost items: pensions, 
group insurance, vacations, holidays and legally re- 
quired payments on Social Security, workmen’s com- 
pensation and unemployment insurance. The cost of 
the company’s services—health, recreation, cafeteria 
—are usually available too. They are recorded in sep- 
arate accounts. But few companies keep records on 
rest periods or wash-up time. To get these costs, some 
companies are forced to get out their computing ma- 
chines. The formula often used is: time off allowance 
in hours times total employees times total days 
worked times average base rate equals annual cost. 
The resulting figure is not quite 100% accurate but is 
usable for the company’s purpose. 

In some companies, vacations and holiday costs are 
not kept as separate bookkeeping entries. In such 
cases, holiday costs are computed in a manner similar 
to the cost of rest periods. Vacations for most com- 
panies are graduated and thus present a slightly dif- 
ferent problem. In computing these costs, the com- 
pany may use a figure based on averages: the average 
vacation allowance in hours times the average base 
rate times the average number of employees. Or it 
may attempt to refine the figures further and arrive at 
the cost on the basis of the total number of employees 
that get one-week vacations, the total of employees 
that get two-week vacations, and the number of em- 
ployees that get three-week vacations. 


Cost Per Employee Per Year 
Companies obtain this figure in two ways: 


e They divide the total cost of the benefit by the 
average number of employees for the year. 
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e They divide the total cost of the benefit by the 
number of employees covered by the particular 


program. 


In computing the total cost per employee of the 
over-all benefit package, the first method is used. But 
in computing the cost per employee of individual 
benefits such as group insurance or vacations where 
there is a waiting period or where benefits are gradu- 
ated, some companies find it more realistic to divide 
by the number of employees covered by the program. 


Per Cent of Payroll 


This is the total cost of the benefit divided by total 
payroll. However total payroll figures used vary. 
Ordinarily the total payroll includes all payments to 
all employees for time whether worked or not and 
whether at straight time or premium rates. However, 
in computing the cost of fringes as a per cent of pay- 
roll, some companies total only straight-time pay- 
ments for all hours actually worked whether at 
straight-time or premium rates. Others include over- 
time but not the shift differential in the total payroll 
figure. The general rule observed calls for exclusion 
from total payroll of any payment that is considered 
a fringe. Thus, if a shift differential is considered a 
fringe, that figure is deducted from the total payroll. 
The overtime premium, if counted as a plus wage pay- 
ment, is also deducted. Pay for rest periods, although 
included in the regular pay check, would be deducted 
from total payroll figures if this were to be counted as 
a fringe benefit. 


Cents per Hour 


Actually this is a cents per productive man-hour 
figure. It is derived by dividing total cost of benefits 
by the total productive hours worked by all employees 
during the year. The term productive hours naturally 
implies that the hours paid for but not worked are not 
included as productive hours. Outstanding examples 
are vacations and holidays. In most companies, total 
productive hours are readily available by virtue of the 
hourly employees’ time cards. The only failing here 
is that time off for rest periods and wash-up time are 
not deducted from these tallies. Some companies com- 
pute time spent on rest periods (as a first step to com- 
puting their cost) and then deduct this time from the 
total hours worked. Others leave it in—sometimes as 
an oversight, sometimes because the machine opera- 
tions are continuous, and a brief rest period means no 
loss in production. i 

Indications are that the productive man-hour fig- 
ures are viewed by most companies as minimum fig- 
ures. Some companies point out that time spent going 
to and from the medical department, informal rest 
period time, and time spent on union matters is not 
deducted in computing productive man-hours. How- 


ever, considering the uses to which the figures are put, 


these inaccuracies are not taken too seriously. \ a 


PUTTING THE FIGURES TO USE 


The cost figure computed by the company depends, 
of course, on the use to which it will be put. Most 
frequently, companies express the cost of the benefit 
in terms of cents per hour. The chief advantage of |) 
this figure is that it is useful to the company in ar- 
riving at the cost of a productive hour of work. 

Then, too, companies find the cents-per-hour figure || 
useful for collective bargaining. Negotiations for wage | 
increases are on the basis of cents per hour. Benefits | 
expressed in cents per hour thus afford a comple- 
mentary figure. And since much of today’s bargaining | 
is carried on on a package basis—so much across the’ }) 
board for wages and so much for fringes—having the || 
fringe benefits in cents-per hour is most convenient at || 
the bargaining table. 

Fringes expressed in cents per hour are also used in | 
employee communication. The employee is familiar | 
with his hourly rate and can easily relate what the | 
company spends per hour on him to what he normally 
receives per hour. In making comparisons with what | 
other companies spend on benefits and services, the 
cents per hour figure is useful within a given area. | 
More particularly, the figure has greatest relevance | 
within a given industry in a given area. This is so be- | 
cause within a given area and within the industry in | 
that area the prevailing straight-time rates are gener- 
ally known. The comparisons, of course, are useful | 
only to the extent that the costs are computed on the | 
same basis. 

Although it is the figure most generally used, cents 
per hour as a cost figure has limitations for certain — 
purposes. While it is easy for the employees to grasp, — 
it is not the figure that has the most impact on them, ~ 
according to some companies. Ten cents per hour on 
fringes or even 25 cents per hour still sounds like the 
five and ten cents store. But $500 per year (25 cents 
X 2000 hours) is a television set and a washing ma- 
chine. For comparative purposes, too, companies find 
the cents per hour figure not totally relevant when 
studying costs of companies in other areas. The basic 
wage scales may differ, so a valid comparison isn’t 
possible until the costs are computed as a per cent of © 
payroll. ( 

The most serious limitation companies find in the 
cents per hour figure is that with it they cannot chart 
an accurate trend in costs. That’s because the num- 
ber of hours worked varies from year to year. The 
cost per man hour of six paid holidays, for example, 
may be smaller in 1950 than in 1951—merely because 
more hours were worked in 1951. To a company at- 
tempting to chart its out-of-pocket expenditure on 
holidays over a period of years, the cents per hour 
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figure is misleading. The best figure for this purpose 
is believed to be cost per employee per year. 


Per Cent of Payroll—for Comparisons 


For comparisons with other companies—in or out of 
the area—companies often turn to per cent of payroll. 
This figure overcomes variations in size of the payroll 
and differences in base rate. Company A, for example, 
may find that the cost of its vacation program is 7 
cents per hour. Company B spends a penny more per 
hour on vacations. On a percentage basis, however, 
both find that they spend about 314% of payroll. As 
supplementary background in negotiations, these data 
are important to them. 

For any other purpose, however, per cent of payroll 
is found lacking. In charting a trend in costs, a per- 
centage figure is misleading—because of overtime, the 
payroll varies from year to year. Nor can companies 
speak as effectively to employees in percentage figures. 


Total Cost per Employee—for Trend 


In talking to employees about the costs of benefits, 
some companies find the total cost per employee a 
most effective figure. It is a figure the employee can 
easily grasp and relate to his total earnings. And it is 
usually too large for an employee to shrug off. Then, 
too, it’s a personalized figure. For example, some com- 
panies that talk of benefits and services in terms of 
added earnings publicize the amount by picturing a 
check made out to Mr. Average Employee for the total 
sum spent on benefits and services. In charting a 
trend in benefit costs, too, the total cost per employee 
seems most feasible to companies that have attempted 
this. The cents per hour figure does not show changes 
in out-of-pocket costs: increased hours of work may 
cancel the cost increase brought about by a liberalized 
holiday policy. Per cent of payroll is inadequate for 
the same reason. But hours of work have only a very 
limited effect on the out-of-pocket cost of the benefit 
or service. Only the changes in the size or composition 
of the work force, changes in the base rate, and 
changes in the practice itself affect the total expendi- 
ture on various benefits or services. The cost per em- 
ployee figure, the companies agree, is best in picking 
up these changes from year to year. 

For negotiations and for comparisons with other 
companies, the total cost per employee is seldom used. 


Total Cost per Year—for Planning 


The total cost per year gives the raw data from 
which all other figures are necessarily derived. It is 
the figure upon which a company usually bases its de- 
cision to adopt or liberalize a benefit or service. 

Often companies use this figure in reporting to em- 
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ployees or stockholders in their annual reports. Its 
virtue seems to be its size. The cost of some items, 
figured in cents per hour, is virtually negligible. Sev- 
erance pay, for example, for some companies amounts 
to 0.0003 cents per hour—almost too piddling to men- 
tion. In terms of total cost per year, however, the 
amount at least becomes visible—$1,800 for a com- 
pany with 3,000 employees working 2000 hours. 

But aside from the publicity value of seven or eight 
digit total cost figures, the total cost of a given bene- 
fit is of little practical use in negotiations, comparison, 
or charting of trends. 


WHICH COST FIGURE? 


From the foregoing, it is apparent that no single 
cost figure can serve the variety of purposes for which 
companies compute fringe costs. A company that has 
computed its costs in cents per hour finds itself doing 
some recalculation when it wants to make compari- 
sons with other companies. Or a company that has 
gathered data on the basis of cost per employee re- 
calculates when faced with the question of labor cost 
per productive hour. To give an integrated picture of 
the cost of their plus wage payments, a few companies 
keep data on cents per hour, per cent of payroll and 
total cost per employee per week, month, and year. 


Haro StTieciitz 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Deferred Compensation 
(Continued from page 42) 


ant to the company. Two companies (Nos. 9 and 10) 
provide for supplemental pensions, while one (No. 7) 
stipulates payments of $2,000 a month for life upon 
termination of employment. 

It will be noted that the amount of deferred com- 
pensation allotted in 1950 ranges all the way from 
$10,000 to $75,000. There apparently is no correlation 
between the amount of fixed compensation and the 
deferred compensation. The period for which the de- 
ferred payments are made is most often ten years, 
although in one case it is for fourteen years and in 
several it is for five. Most of the agreements provide 
that these payments begin when the executive’s serv- 
ices are terminated. 

Four of the ten plans (Nos. 2, 7, 8 and 9) provide 
for payment of all or part of the deferred compensation 
to the beneficiary should the executive die. 


F. Beatrice BRowER 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to January 15, 1952 


Increase 
Type 
Company of Remarks 
Worker!| Amount Date Number 
Effective | Affected 
Chemical and Allied Products 
American Home Products............ WE $.07 hr. | 11-1-51 150 | Five-cent-across-the-board increase and 2¢ on escalator clause. 
Morris Plains, N. J. approx. Formula for escalator clause is the 9-15-51 cost of living index 
(revised) divided by average straight-time earnings which equals 
the number of points which results in a 1¢ across-the-board ad- 
justment. Contract extends to 11-1-53 with no reopenings. 
(United Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers, CIO) 
Celanese Corporation of America...... WE | $.10 hr. | 11-11-51| 1,491 | Contract expires 3-14-52. (Textile Workers Union, CIO) 
Rockhill, S. C. 
Rome (Ga. Pe ctavtts «ators WE | $.10 hr. | 11-25-51} 1,218 | One cent subject to WSB approval. Wage reopening 6-8-52. | 
(Textile Workers Union, CIO) , 
Colgate-Palmolive Peet Company..... WE | $.09hr. | 10-1-51 n.a. | In addition, a 5¢ an hour increase for first-class maintenance 
Jeffersonville, Ind. mechanics. Rate for mechanics prior to settlement was $2.02 an | }) 
hour. Previous wage range for all employees was $1.35 an hour | 
to $2.04 an hour. Contract expires 10-1-52. (Int’] Chemical | 
Workers Union, AFL) 
Hercules Powder Company, Inc....... WE $.05 hr. | 10-15-51 31 | Increase is under GWR 8. Prior to settlement, wage rate was | 
Jasonville, Ind. $1.78 an hour, effective 1-22-51. (Dist. 50, UMW, ind.) 
B. L. Lemke & Company, Inc......... WE | $.18hr. | 9-1-51 26 | The wage adjustment is dependent upon WSB approval. Previous 
Lodi, N. J. wage rate was $1.70 an hour, effective 9-1-50. Doubled clothing 
allowances given. Wage reopening 10-1-52. (Textile Workers 
Union, CIO) 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc............ WE | $.058 hr. | 9-1-51 32 | Wage reopening on 60 days’ notice prior to 10-1-52. (Office Em- 
Oakland, Calif. approx. ployees Int’! Union, AFL) 
Sharp & Dohme, Inc................. WE 4% 11-21-51} 1,367 | Wage reopening 5-20-52. (United Gas, Coke and Chemical | 
Philadelphia, Pa. . Workers, CIO) “4 
Whitehall Pharmacal Company....... WE | $.10 hr. see 38 | Cost of living adjustment in conformance with an escalator clause. | 
Bergensfield, N. J. remarks Increases of 2.5¢ were effective 1-1-51, 5-1-51, 9-1-51 and — 
1-1-52. Average wage rates effective 1-1-51 were: starting | 
rate, $1.033 an hour; after 6 months, $1.133 an hour; aftera year, | 
$1.183 an hour. Wage reopening 6-12-52. (United Gas, Coke | 
and Chemical Workers, CIO) “Sa 
Electrical Machinery .\4 
Apex Electrical Manufacturing Company} WE | $.10 hr. n.a n.a. | Six unions included in increase, largest of which is Machinists |} 
Cleveland, O. which makes up approximately 90% of employees. Other unions 
not given. Increase is the balance allowed under GWR 6, plus 
a cost of living adjustment. (Int’] Ass’n of Machinists, AFL) 
iS) $.10 hr. 1-1-52 n.a. | Tandem agreement subject to WSB approval. (Office Employees 
Int’] Union, AFL) 
Thomas A. Edison Industries. :....... WE | $.10 hr. | 10-1-51 2,300 | Four and a half cents of the wage adjustment is dependent upon 
New Jersey WSB approval and is to be made retroactive to 10-1-51. Wage 
reopening 11-1-52. (United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers, ind.) 
S $4 wk. 10-1-51 700 | The neta is granted to nonexempt salaried employees. (No 
union 
Maqua/Company. ist. 412 o-teee eeee WE | $.12hr. | 11-5-51 200 | Third week vacation given after 15 years’ service instead of 20. 
Schenectady, N. Y. Wage reopening in 6 months. (Int’l Union of Electrical, Radio 
i and Machine Workers, CIO) "4 
McQuay-Norris Manufacturing Com- | WE | $.085 hr. | 9-1-51 80 | The increase was under GWR 8, section 4, and GWR 6. Wage re- 
pany opening once—anytime 3 months after date of signing contract. 
St. Louis, Mo. (Int’] Ass’n of Machinists, AFL) 
t S  |$12.50 mo.| 9-1-51 5 | Granted under GWR 8 and 6. (No union) é 
Proof Machine & Brass Foundry Com- | WE | $.08 hr. | 10-29-51 34 | Wage rate prior to increase was from $1.325 an hour to $1.685 an ~ | 
pany hour, effective 1-1-51. The present increase is dependent upon _ 
Cleveland O. WSB approval. (Int’l Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, ind.) ~ 
The Silex\Company~ 9-2. ..0 9) 1).0 0: WE | $.06hr. | 9-4-51 159 | Wage reopening in 4-52. (Int’] Union of Electrical, Radio and 
Hartford, Conn. Machine Workers, CIO) 
S $.06 hr. | 9-4-51 30 | This increase made only to nonexempt salaried employees. Exempt 
‘ . employees adjusted on a merit basis. (No union) 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation....] WE | $.063 hr. | 11-1-51 | 62,000 | Three weeks vacation after 15 years. Wage adjustment dependent 
Interstate approx. on WSB approval. A previous nine cent increase was effective 
4-16-51. Wage reopening 4-52. Unions divided as follows: 
43,000 CIO; 17,000 ind.; and 2,000 AFL. (Int’] Union of Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers CIO; United Electrical, Radio 
at pa Workers, ind.; Int’] Bro. of Electrical Workers, 
Ss 3.5% 11-1-51 | 13,000 | Vacation and previous increase same as above. WSB approval 
; needed. (Federation of Westinghouse Independent Salaried 
Unions) 
76 
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Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to January 15, 1952—Continued 


Company 


Fabricated Metal Products 
Mth=Prouty ANC, sf hein ister bi 2 os 
Danville, Ill. 


BeOsomith: Corps... .annitoee ses. os - 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Food and Kindred Products 
Albers Super Markets, Inc............ 
Cincinnati, O. 


Anheuser-Busch, Inc................. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Falstaff Brewing Corporation......... 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Farmers Feed Company.............. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


General Mills) Imei.) 5.5.2.0 a Sseskeie 
Hopkinsville, Ky. 
Opden italy |c vs sevstac cities cis + Seka ieie 


Wichita, Mam erty arcs ils les deerer. ops 


Griesedieck Brothers Brewery Com- 


pany 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Milwaukee Grain Exchange........... 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Quaker Oats Company............... 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


San Antonio Brewing Association...... 
San Antonio, Tex. 


Furniture and Fixtures 
Tell City Desk Company............. 
Tell City, Ind. 


Van Arnam Manufacturing Company. . 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


The M. S. Walsh Company Serie. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Leather 
Brown Shoe Company..............- 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Machinery (except Electrical) 
Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing Com- 
pany 
Providence, R. I. 
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T. 


oO! 
Worker! 


WE 


WE 


WE 


WE 


Amount 


$.085 hr. 


average 


$.08 hr. 


$.065 hr. 


$.055 hr. 


$.13 hr. 


$.04 hr. 
$.11 hr. 
$.04 hr. 


$.065 hr. 


$.20 hr. 


$.105 hr. 


$2 wk. 


$.04 hr. 


$.04 hr. 


$.06 hr. 


$.06 hr. 


$.06 hr. 


see 
remarks 


Increase 


Date 
Effective 


remarks 


8-1-51 


10-18-51 
9-1-51 
11-26-51 
11-1-51 


10-29-51 


10-15-51 


11-5-51 


11-5-51 
10-29-51 


Number 


Affected 


322 
7,500 


approx. 


135 


64 


139 


10 


46 
100 
158 

90 


46 


1,000 


210 


150 


59 
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Remarks 


One cent is subject to WSB approval. Prior to settlement, wage 
rate was from $1.36 an hour to $2.01 an hour, effective 11-6-50. 
Wage reopening 4-15-52. (Int’] Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, ind.) 

oD of Machinists, AFL; Int’] Bro. of Firemen and Oilers, 
A 


General increase of 4¢ an hour, effective 4-29-51, 2¢ cost of living in- 
crease effective 8-26-51. Petitioned for an additional general in- 
crease of 2¢ to be effective 4-29-51 or date approved by WSB. Prev- 
ious wage rate $1.235 an hour, effective 5-1-50. Chief butchers are 
to be paid on flat rates based on average weekly meat sale of their 
markets between 4-29-51 to 5-38-52. Overtime and holiday pay 
benefits. (Amal. Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen, AFL) 

Wage rate prior to increase was $2.02 an hour, effective 11-1-50. 
Five and a half cents approved, remaining 1¢ dependent upon 
WSB. Wage reopening 11-1-52. (Int’] Bro. of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers, AFL) 

An additional 1¢ is in the process of being approved. Previous wage 
rate was $2.02 an hour, effective 11-1-50. Wage reopening 
11-1-52. (Brewery Drivers and Helpers affiliated with Int’! Bro. 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers, AFL) 

Previous wage rate was $1.91 an hour, effective 8-1-50. Wage 
reopening 2-1-52. (Int’l Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, 
Soft Drink and Distillery Workers, CIO) 

The increase was granted under GWR 8, revised. (Amer. Fed. of 
Grain Millers, AFL) 

Four cents under GWR 8, revised, balance under GWR 6. 
Fed. of Grain Millers, AFL) 

Increase granted under GWR 8, revised. 
Millers, AFL) 

One cent of the increase is subject to WSB approval. Previous 
wage rate was $2.02 an hour, effective 11-1-50. Wage reopening 
11-1-52. (Brewery Drivers and Helpers affiliated with the Int’l 
rea of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers, 
AF 

The wage adjustment dependent upon WSB approval. Prior to 
settlement the wage rate was $1.15 an hour, effective 2-24-50. 
Three week vacation after 10 years’ service granted. Wage re- 
opening 1-52. (Int’] Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, 
Soft Drink and Distillery Workers, CIO) 

Five cents of increase is dependent upon WSB approval. Wage 
reopening 12-22-52 on termination of contract. (Distributing, 
Processing and Office Workers, ind.) 

Group insurance and holiday pay for six holidays were granted in 
1951. Wage reopening 6-7-53. (Int’] Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Workers, CIO) 


(Amer. 


(Amer. Fed. of Grain 


Previous wage rate $1.05 an hour, effective 4-8-50. Additional 
paid holiday—making total of 3. Wage reopening 10-8-52. 
(Furniture Workers Union affiliated with United Paperworkers, 
CIO) 

Five additional paid holidays; third week vacation for employees 
with 20 years’ continuous service. Wage adjustment subject to 


WSB approval. Wage reopening on 30 days notice. (Int'l 
Union of Electrical Workers, CIO) 
The wage adjustment is dependent upon WSB approval. Wage 


reopening 9-52. (Int’] Ass’n of Machinists, AFL 


Six-cent-across-the-board increase under GWR 6 and 8. All em- 
ployees not members of union. No escalator arrangement. 
(United Shoe Workers, CIO) 

No union reported 


An increase of 5¢ an hour granted to incentive workers, 8¢ an hour 
to nonincentive workers. The wage adjustment is dependent 
upon WSB approval. Prior to settlement, the wage rates ranged 
from $1.04 to $1.84 an hour for nonincentive workers and from 
83¢ to $1.10 an hour for incentive workers. Added paid holiday— 
total now 8. Company-paid physician’s service for individual. 
Wage reopening on 4-26-52. (Int’] Ass’n of Machinists, AFL) 


Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to January 15, 1952—Continued 


Increase 
Type 


Remarks 
Worker! 


Company 


Date Number 
Effective | Affected 


Machinery (except Electrical)—Continued 
International Harvester Company..... WE | $.01 hr. | 12-3-51 
Chicago, III. 
Midwest Piping & Supply Company, | WE | $.10hr. | 7-1-51 
Inc 


approx. 
St. Tenis Mo. 


SKE Industries, Ine, ccc)c0t ws cose ov WE | $.126 hr. | 10-9-51 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cost of living allowance in conformance with an escalator clause. 
Covers all employees. 

Improved group insurqnce, one added holiday and improved shift 
differential are dependent on WSB approval. (United Ass’n of 
Journeymen, Plumbers & Steamfitters, AFL; Int’] Ass’n of 
Machinists, AFL; Int’] Bro. Electrical Workers, AFL) 

For each 1.149 point change from BLS index of 8-15-51 (new 
series), 1¢ adjustment in earnings upward or downward, com- 
mencing 1-1-52, then each 4-1, 7-1, 10-1 thereafter. In no 
event shall a decline in the index below 185.5 provide the basis 


payroll add to incentive job earnings prevailing on 10-9-51. 
Additional 2¢ is effective 4-9-52. Wage reopening 10-9-52. 
The wage adjustment is dependent on WSB approval where 


Steelworkers, CIO) 
Torrington Manufacturing Company...| WE | $.07 hr. see 
Torrington, Conn. remarks 


Ss $2.80 wk. n.a. 


pov by WSB. Wage réopening prior to 6-2-52. (UAW, 
I 


Needs WSB approval. No union reported 


Paper and Printing 
Badger Paper Mills, Inc.............. WE 2.15% 6-15-51 
Peshtigo, Wis. 


Previous wage rate was from $1.31 an hour to $1.34, effective 
6-15-51. Wage reopening clause of 60 days. (Int’l Bro. of 
Paper Makers, AFL; Int’! Bro. of Pulp, Sulphite & Paper Mill 
Workers, AFL; Int’l Bro. of Bookbinders, AFL; Int’] Printing 
Pressmen and Ass’ts’ Union, AFL) 


D. M. Bare Paper Company.......... WE | $.03 hr. | 11-1-51 Labor rate prior to the settlement was 97¢ an hour, effective 

Roaring Spring, Pa. 11-27-50. Wage reopening in 6 months. (United Paper- 
workers, CIO) 

Beach & Arthur Paper Company...... WE | $.03 hr. | 8-18-51 The increase was based on the cost of living index and made retro- 

Modena, Pa. active. Three-week vacation after 15 years’ continuous service 


and double time for all work performed on Sunday were granted. 
The establishment of credited days in computing the 6th day of 


Paperworkers, CIO) 


S 2.2% 12-10-51 Same as above. (No union) 
J.-Cy.Blair Companyree a. apis feyeeice WE | $.025 hr. | 11-5-51 Wage reopening 5-1-52. (United Paperworkers, CIO) 
Huntingdon, Pa. 
Downington Paper Company......... WE | $.035 hr. | 10-1-51 Cost of living increase for all job evaluated rates. No unions given. 
Downington, Pa. 
Franklin Association..............+-- WE | $7.50 wk. | 10-7-51 Wage rate prior to the increase was $94 per week, effective 2-13-50. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Gardner Board & Carton Company....| WE 1% 11-5-51 
Lockland, O. 


Contract expires 4-7-53. (Chicago Typographical Union, AFL) 

Wage increase equals 1¢ and 2¢ per hour. Escalator clause formula 
of 1% change for each 1.7 change in BLS Cincinnati index, using 
6-50 as base. (United Paperworkers, CIO) 


Middletown,) Oo aj.cs Stns nc steno WE 1% 11-5-51 Same as cease (Gardner Board and Carton Independent Paper- 
workers 
Ss 1% 10-29-51 The increase ranges from 40¢ to 80¢ per week. (No union) 
Hercules Box Company.............. WE | $.08hr. | 10-1-51 Wage reopening 4-1-52. (United Paperworkers, CIO) 
Columbus, O. S |$3to$4wk.| 11-1-51 (No Union) 
Kimberly-Clark Corp... i). 26 anes nee WE | $.03 hr. | 8-20-51 Added holiday—total of 5. Increased company contribution to 


Memphis, Tenn. 75% on surgical and hospital insurance. Bonus of $75 to em- 
ployees entering military service. WSB approval needed. Addi- 
tional increase up to 5¢ will be petitioned if supported by southern 
paper industry. Male base rate was $1.29 an hour. Reopening 

2-1-52. (Int’l Bro. of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, 
AFL; Int’! Bro. of Paper Makers, AFL) 


Memphis Publishing Company........ i) $2.50 to | 10-8-51 Third week of vacation for employees with 5 years’ or more service. 
Memphis, Tenn. $5 wk. Previous wage rates ranged from $30 to $60 week. Wage re- 
opening 10-8-52. (Memphis Newspaper Guild, CIO) 
Otsego Falls Paper Mills, Inc.......... WE | $.03hr. | 9-1-51 A cost of living increase. Previous wage rate $1.30 an haus, 
Otsego, Mich. 5 effective 12-50. Thirty-five are members of AFL. (United Paper- 
workers, CIO; Int’] Bro. of Firemen & Oilers, AFL) 
Victoria Paper Mills Company........ WE | $.06hr. | 1-7-51 Wage rate prior to settlement was from $1.14 an hour to $1.77 an 
Fulton, N. Y. : hour, effective 9-16-50. Rate per hour to be increased 1¢ for 


each full percentage increase in BLS index above 186.6. In- 
creases as such to be effective 5-1-52 and 11-1-52, subject to 
oro) approval. Wage reopening 9-1-53. (United Paperworkers, 

Increase given under GWR 8, section 4. Previous wage rate was 
$1.29 an hour, effective 4-21-51. Possible wage reopening 
4-21-52. (Int’l Bro. of Paper Makers, AFL) 


Weston Paper & Manufacturing Com- | WE | $.03 hr. | 10-21-51 
pany 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
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for a reduction in the nonincentive rates or the additional hourly — 


necessary, both as to amount and date effective. (United |) 


Five cents to be retroactive_to 7- 16-51 and 2¢ to 10-1-51 if ap- | 


/ 


the week was initiated. Wage reopening on 4-18-52. (United ~ | 


Company 


Certain-Teed Products Corp.......... 
Savannah, Ga. 
Niagara, Balls) IN. Yio. sevice ele cee 


Standard Oil Development Company... 
Linden, N. J 
Bayonne, N. J. 


Esso Standard Oil Company.......... 
Linden, N. J. 


Primary Metal Industries 
- Aluminum Alloys Corp............... 
Detroit, Mich. 


Fastern Malleable Iron Company..... 
Naugatuck, Conn. 


Huron Forge & Machine Company.... 
Detroit, Mich. 


Mimois Zine’ Company...) ..... 00... 
Chicago, Ill. 
Peru, Ill. 


Miami Copper Company............. 
Miami, Ariz. 


Vulean Detinning Company.......... 
Sewaren, N. J. 


Stone, Clay and Glass Products 
American Rock Wool Corp............ 
Wabash, Ind. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company...... 
Newark, N. J. 


Tennessee Marble, Inc............... 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Textile Mill Products 
American Coating Mills.............. 
Elkhart, Ind. 
Bemis Brothers Bag Company........ 
Visinet Division 
St. Louis, Mo. 


(okie TWerbriGe, Th Yop Ste eS ene ean 


Memphis, Tenn.................... 
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itis 
Worker! Amount 
WE | $.03 hr. 
WE | $.05 hr. 
WE 3.4% 
S 3.4% 
WE 3.04% 
S 3.04% 
WE | $.04 hr. 
S no 
change 
WE | $.05 hr. 
Ss 3.25% 
WE | $.04 hr. 
WE $.08 hr. 
WE | $.1691 hr. 
WE | $.10 hr. 
WE | $.05 hr. 
WE | $.04 hr. 
WE | $.04 hr. 
WE | $.03 hr 
WE 8.5% 
WE 6% 
WE 6% 


Increase 


Date 
Effective 


11-27-51 


11-27-51 


11-27-51 
11-27-51 


1-2-52 


1-20-52 


10-15-51 
10-15-51 


10-8-51 


10-15-51 


10-29-51 


11-12-51 


Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to January 15, 1952—Continued 


Number 


Affected 


172 
176 


428 


549 


3,352 
600 
60 


13 


426 
62 


196 


330 


593, 


n.d. 


100 


233 


100 


n.d. 


500 


approx. 


400 


approx. 


180 


approx. 
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Remarks 


Base wage rate prior to increase was $1.08 an hour, effective 10-16- 
50. (United Pulp, Sulphite & Paper Mill Workers, AFL) 

Increase 2¢ an hour in the shift premiums for second and third 
shifts. Increased vacation allowance of 3 weeks’ vacation with 
pay after 25 years’ or more service. Base wage rate prior to 
ee was $1.32 an hour, effective 11-6-50. (Dist. 50, UMW, 
ind. 

Prior to the wage settlement, the monthly rate ranged from $311.50 
to $460.50, effective 3-1-51. (Standard Oil Development Com- 
pany Employees, ind.) 

Prior to the general increase the monthly salary ranged from $198 to 
$399.50, effective 3-1-51. (Standard Oil Development Com- 
pany Employees, ind.) 

(Independent Petroleum Workers of N. J.) 

(Independent Petroleum Workers of N. J.) 


Blue Cross hospitalization, surgical and medical plan for em- 
ployees effective 1-20-52. Average wage rate prior to settle- 
ment was $1.71 an hour. Wage reopening 4-3-53. Additional 
4¢ to be effective 4-3-52. (UAW-CIO) 

Life insurance plan initiated. Same Blue Cross benefits as above. 
(No union) 

Wage reopening 8-15-51. (United Steelworkers, CIO) 

Minimum increase of $2 a week granted. (No union) 


Six paid holidays per year and across-the-board wage increase 
granted, subject to WSB approval. No escalator clause in con- 
tract. Average wage rate prior to increase was $2.09 an hour, 
effective 5-5-51. Wage reopening 7-2-52. (UAW-CIO) 

The increase is subject to approval. Previous minimum wage rate 
$1.41 an hour, effective 11-1-50. Group insurance program 
liberalized from contributory to free insurance, costing 5.8¢ per 
hour. Wage reopening 10-1-52. (Int’l Union of Mine, Mill & 
Smelter Workers, ind.) 

The wage adjustment is dependent upon WSB approval. Prior to 
settlement, the wage rate was $1.48 an hour, effective 7-1-50. 
Pension plan benefit. Wage reopening 7-1-52. (Int’] Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, ind.) 

Liberalized hospitalization and surgical benefits, an additional 
holiday and a liberalized vacation plan granted. Increased 
retirement insurance and jury duty pay given. One cent of the 
wage adjustment is dependent upon WSB approval. Wage re- 
opening 7-1-52. (Int’] Union of Mill, Mine and Smelter 
Workers, ind.) 


Prior to increase, average wage rate was $1.26 an hour, effective 
1-15-51. Vacation pay changed from standard rate to 2% of 
annual earnings per week of vacation. Wage reopening at any 
time. (United Pulp, Sulphite & Paper Mill Workers, AFL) 

Supplemental agreement to contract of 3-21-50. Previous 3¢ gen- 
eral increase given 8-13-51. Contract expires 3-21-52. (United 
Chemical Workers, CIO) 

Wage reopening 2-18-52. (Int’l Ass’n of Marble, Slate and Stone 
Polishers, Rubbers & Sawyers, Tile & Marble Setters’ Helpers & 
Terrazzo Helpers, AFL) 


Cost of living allowance. Wage reopening 4-52. 
workers, CIO) 

Two weeks’ vacation after 3 years’ service granted and group hos- 
pitalization and surgical insurance of $1 per month per employee 
paid by the company. All are dependent upon WSB approval. 
Prior to the settlement, average hourly earnings (excluding over- 
time) were $1.22. (Textile Workers Union, CIO) 

Same group hospitalization and surgical insurance plan as above. 
Benefits and wage adjustment subject to WSB approval. Prior 
to settlement, average hourly earnings (excluding overtime) were 
$1.13. (Textile Workers Union, CIO) 

Same group hospital and surgical insurance plan as above. Benefits 
and 3.8% of increase dependent upon WSB approval. Average 
hourly earnings (excluding overtime) for the month prior to the 
settlement were $1.06. (Textile Workers Union, CIO) 


(United Paper- 
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Increase 
Type 
Company of 
Worker!| Amount Date 
Effective 
Textile Mill Products—Continued 
Holliston Millssinessea. ee cetera WE 6.5% 4-16-51 
Kingsport, Tenn. 
Transportation and Communications 
New York Telephone Company....... Ss $2 to 11-30-51 
Accounting & Headquarters $4 wk. 
Upstate New York 
TrafiicuDept:tcck hy. cost eer. ee s $2to | 11-29-51 
Upstate New York $3 wk. 
Commercial Dept................5- S $2 to 11-20-51 
Upstate New York $4 wk. 
Accounting Dept... 56:2... «eeu S $2 to 11-13-51 
New York, N. Y. $5 wk. 
Rlant Deptiscantins nade eee S $2 to 11-5-51 
New York, N. Y. $5 wk. 
United Airlines, Inc.................. WE see 11-1-51 
Interstate remarks 
Transportation Equipment 
Chrysler Corps cuca. saeco esa WE | $.0lhr. | 12-3-51 
Detroit, Mich. 
Ss see 12-1-51 
remarks 
Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc........ WE 5% 10-15-51 
Santa Monica, Calif. 
El] Segundo, Calif. 
Ss 5% | 10-15-51 
Ford Motor Company............... WE | $.01 hr. see 
Dearborn, Mich. remarks 
General Motors Corp................. WE $.01 hr. | 12-3-51 
Detroit, Mich. 
iS) see 12-3-51 
remarks 
North American Aviation, Inc......... WE | $.11 hr. see 
Los Angeles, Calif. remarks 
Columbus, O}si 6255 0, donee cee eee WE | $.11 hr. see 
remarks 


Number 


Affected 


145 


1,400 


8,000 
900 
4,700 
17,600 
1,033 


20,000 


approx. 


5,000 


approx. 


n.d. 


314,000 
88,000 


n.d. 


Remarks 


WSB approval obtained 11-28-51. Previous wage rate was $1.23 { 
an hour, effective 9-18-50. (Textile Workers Union, CIO) 


Previous contract effective 10-3-50. Wage reopening 11-30-52. if 
(Upstate Telephone Employees’ Ass’n, ind.) 


Previous contract effective 10-3-50. Wage reopening 11-29-62. i) 
(Telephone Traffic Union, ind.) i) 
Previous contract effective 10-3-50. Wage reopening 11-20-52. } 
(Telephone Commercial Employees’ Ass’n, ind. ’ : 
Previous contract, effective 10-4-50. Wage reopening 11-18-52, 
(Telephone Employees Organization, ind. 
Previous contract effective 10-2-50. Earliest wage reopening ie Kt 
52. (United Telephone Organizations, ind.) 
Specific amount not given due to a complex pay formula and an } | 
incentive system of pay. Principal changes made were in the } 
calculation of mileage and gross weight pay and the placing of | | 
copilots on a base rate plus flight pay. Contract expires 3-1-53. 
(Air Line Pilots Ass’n, Int’], AFL | 


Cost of living increase totaling 21¢ an hour for hourly rated em- } | 
ployees. (UAW-CIO) | 
A $5 quarterly cost of living adjustment granted, totaling $105 per } 
quarter. Of this total, $50 or $16.66 a month is included in em- | 
ployee’s monthly rate. The balance of $55 will be paid 3-15-52. | 
The wage adjustment is dependent upon WSB approval. Last in- } | 
crease effective 6-18-51. Escalator clause based on 1¢ change } 
for each 1.14 change in BLS national index, figured quarterly. 
Contract expires 8-22-52. (Int’] Ass’n of Machinists, AFL) | 
Majority not unionized. Engineers members of Southern Cali | 
fornia Professional Engineering Ass’n. Last increase effective. 
6-18-51. Increase subject to WSB approval. L 
Cost of living increase for period of 12-3-51 through 3-2-52. Totals |) 
21¢ an hour for hourly rated employees. Made under provisions ie 
of contract dated 9-4-50. (UAW-CIO) / 
Cost of living increase, totaling 21¢ for hourly rated emplovene 
(UAW-CIO) 
Additional $5 or a total of $105 cost of living allowance for period 
between 12-1-51 and 3-1-5. Will be paid at end of quarter. 
The wage increases were effective as follows: 2¢ on 1-29-51; 7¢ on | 
4-23-51; 1¢ on 7-23-51 and 1¢ on 10-29-51. All were cost of | 
living adjustments. (UAW-CIO) | 
Nine cents an hour increase effective 4-23-51; 1¢ on 7-28-51; and | 
a s 10-29-51. All were cost of living adjustments, (UAW- q 


Type of worker: WE, wage earner; S, salaried employee. 


Wage Adjustments 
(Continued from page 50) 


ments noted and confirmed. (See Table 2.) The ma- 
jority of the raises granted were small—more than 
half being for less than 4 cents an hour. Fringe bene- 
fits included in the eighty-seven settlements noted in 
this industry were not numerous. A large number of 
settlements in the chemical industry were also re- 
ported for 1951. 


n.a. Not available. 


Relatively few wage agreements were noted in fab- 
ricated metal products, but the settlements were for 
larger money increases. More than one third of the 
adjustments called for 10 cents an hour or more, and 
a fourth were 12 cents or more. 

In rubber companies, settlements called for in- 
creases that were also relatively high. In half of the 
companies tabulated, agreements were made to pay 
12 cents an hour or more. 

Nancy J. KunNne 
Statistical Division 
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